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FOREWORD 



The most difficult of all rehabilitation is job placement. The 
beginning of today’s interest in, and recognition of the importance of 
successful rehabilitation, goew back many years to the days when the 
need for selective placement #as first realized. 

Immediately following the second World War, "rehabilitation” 
became a well-known word to the average American. Thousands of veterans 
were returning to civilian lif~ with disabilities they were to wear as 
permanent badges. Many of these disabled veterans were hired by business 
and industrial firms because they were considered "heroes." Very little, 
if any, thought was given to their job qualifications or abilities. The 
jobs of many of these veterans hired in this fashion lasted only as long 
as their wartime deeds and service were remembered. Ultimately, they 
joined the ranks of the many disabled individuals who had left rehabili- 
tation centers only to return to the stagnation and vegetation of an 
unproductive life. 

In 1949, a committee of young businessmen, most of whom were them- 
selves disabled, was called together to suggest solutions to this problem. 
They began their task by interviewing disabled individuals to determine 
how each might take a competitive place within the industries represented 
by the committee members. They called themselves the "just One Break 
Committee" because the initials spelled out their basic purpose - jobs for 
the physically disabled. 

The time that has elapsed since the formation of the Committee has 
seen a gradual growth and expansion of its basic concepts and services. 
J.O.B. , as it is popularly known, is now incorporated under the laws of 
New York State and has a staff of approximately twenty individuals. The 



original Just One Break Committee, with additional recruits, has now 
become a Board of Directors. The members of this board represent a 
cross-section of commerce and industry in the New York area at the 
present time. 

Over the years, J.O.B. has maintained a very strict adherence to 

i 

the initial policy of presenting only the physically disabled who have 
been carefully screened and who are capable of competing with the able- 
bodied for specific jobs. As a result, employers have shown a growing 
confidence in J.O.B. and an increasing willingness to accepts its 
applicants. This experience was called upon in this research study 
undertaken. 

The richest rewards of our research lie ahead in this initial 
course of inquiry. Valuable as I feel this study is. I look with 
great expectation to the applications of its results by all organiza- 
tions dealing with the disabled now, or in the future. 

I acknowledge, with gratitude, the efforts of not only the 
author of this monograph, but of the supervisory and placement staff of 
Just One Break, Inc., who have worked together in this demonstration 
project. It is with deepest gratitude that the author and I acknowledge 
the cooperative efforts of the Research Department of J.O.B., and the 
other individuals who were so helpful in making this study possible. 

Fred C. Board 
Executive Director 
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ABSTRACT 



This study was designed to discover the occupational experiences 
of those who are both physically disabled and poorly educated. Inter- 
views were held with 389 permanently disabled men and women who were 
serviced by a private employment agency in New York City during the per- 
iod 1960 through 1967. Each respondent was medically cleared for full 
time work, but vocationally handicapped as a result of his disability. 
Only people with fewer than twelve years of formal education were inter- 
viewed, in order to concentrate upon those who were likely to have the 
greatest difficulties in securing and maintaining employment. This 
study represents an important step in beginning to understand the pro- 
cesses of adjustment between the needs of the marginal worker and the 
demands of the labor market. 

An index of vocational achievement was constructed to measure 
the ability to function in the work situation with maximum rewards, 
given the limitations imposed by the disabled status. Unlike most pre- 
vious studies, which equated employment at follow-up with success and 
unemployment with failure, the measure of vocational achievement in- 
cluded employment status as well as changes in salary and major changes 
in job level since placement. Those employed at follow-up were divided 
into three groups: "most successful," "somewhat successful," and "least 

successful. " 
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The demographic factors associated with vocational achievement are 
sex (men were more successful than women) , age (the young were more success- 
ful) , and "upper class" socio-economic status. Factors related to the 
nature of the disability associated with vocational achievement are onset 
of the disability before the age of forty-five and having disabilities 
which were free from stigma. Work-related factors associated with voca- 
tional achievement are interest in skilled manual jobs at intake, place- 
ment into relatively high-paying jobs, avoiding formal job-seeking chan- 
nels since placement, not having specific job requirements when seeking 
the last job held, holding skilled manual positions at follow-up, having 
received lengthy on-the-job training, and having a financial need to work 
as indicated by the number of dependents. 

Although only work-related factors are amenable to change from the 
point of view of the disabled individual, attention to all these factors 
by rehabilitation personnel should aid in attaining maximum vocational 
achievements . 
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CHAPTER I 



PURPOSES 

The purpose of this research is to discover the factors associated 
with the occupational experiences cf those who are both physically handi- 
capped and poorly educated. This is a follow-up study of the vocational 
experiences of 389 permanently disabled men and women with fewer than 
twelve years of formal education who were serviced by a private employ- 
ment agency in New York City during the period I960 through 1967. Each 
respondent was medically cleared for full time work, but vocationally 
handicapped as a result of physical disability. This study focuses on the 
handicapped who are doubly disadvantaged, by both their disabilities and 
their lack of educational achievement. Only people with fewer than twelve 
years of education were interviewed, in order to concentrate upon those 
who are likely to have the greatest difficulties in securing and maintain- 
ing employment. Some of these people are now among the "hard-core unem- 
ployed, " and others have overcome their physi al and educational limita- 
tions to the extent that they now hold productive and satisfying jobs. 

There is a critical need for this kind of study, since little is 
known about what happens to b he disabled after they are placed; the ex- 
periences, behaviors, and attitudes of this disadvantaged segment of 
society have not yet been thoroughly examined. This is a study of the 
influences of long-term social and physical conditions upon behavior, 
concentrating upon those workers who may be expected to have the greatest 
difficulties in the labor market, as a direct or indirect result of their 
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disabilities, and of their lack of educations and marketable skills. 

Productive employment is usually deemed essential to a satisfactory 
level of self-esteem for most adults in this society. Agencies working 
with the disabled attempt to provide counseling, therapy, and vocational 
training for their clients, with the goal of placing them in useful and 
satisfying jobs. However, too often the tacit and untested assumption 
is that placement is the sole criterion of successful rehabilitation. 

Once placement is achieved the task is allegedly complete, except for a 
routine check on employment status after a give period of time has elapsed. 
There is not sufficient information about the post-placement experiences 
of the disabled to test the validity of this assumption. 

Very little is known about either the problems faced by the dis- 
abled worker after placement or the factors associated with his occupa- 
tional adjustment or maladjustment. The aim of this study is to help 
narrow the gaps in our knowledge of these processes, and thereby assist 
rehabilitation personnel in more effectively preparing their clients for 
work and in providing post-placement follow-up services. Through increased 
knowledge of the experiences of these workers on the job, we hope to shed 
light upon the factors which should be given increased attention during 
the periods of evaluation, counseling, placement, and follow-up- 

It is anticipated that these findings will provide valuable data 
to those who are trying to develop effective ways of aiding the entire 
stratum of this society that constitutes the "hard-core unemployed, 1 * in 
addition to the disabled segment within this underclass of American 
society. The subjects of this study are one target group of the "War on 
Poverty" and one segment of those who are handicapped in the labor market. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE PROBLEM 



Review of Previous Research on the Disabled 



In searching the literature, few studies were found that dealt 
specifically with the post-placement experiences of the physically 
disabled. Although a number of studies sufficiently similar in scope 
or intent were located, few went beyond the simple presentation of 
factors associated with vocational success or failure. With the ex- 
ception of the research by Jaffe, Day, and Adams, the concept of vocation- 
al success was measured only by employment or unemployment at the time 
of the study; in some cases full time and part-time employment were 
distinguished. 

Jaffe and his associates studied 1316 men under the age of sixty, 

residing in the New York City area, who were recipients of workmen’s 

compensation as a result of serious and permanent on-the-job injuries 

between 1950 and 1957 and who had been unemployed for at least one month 

following the accident.* They assumed 

that the experiences of such men are probably little 
different from those of men who have been seriously and 
permanently disabled by non-job accidents. ... On the 
other hand, men with congenital disabilities, or men who 
were injured during war, may have quite different employ- 
ment experiences. Nevertheless, we have confidence that 

*A. J. Jaffe, Lincoln H. Day, and Walter Adams, Disabled Workers 
in the L ab or Market (Totowa, New Jersey: Bedminster Press, 1964). 
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our findings can be generally applied to other men who had some 
work expedience before becoming permanently and seriously 
disabled. 

Three labor performance groups were identified — men with "better" jobs, 
men with "same or somewhat poorer" jobs, and men with "very poor or no" 
jobs — according to full time or part-time employment status in the year 
preceding the interview, and the amount of any wage change since the in- 
jury. Employment success was found to be associated with the following 
variables: age, education, race, marital status, level of skill, number 

of disabilities, recency of disability, the presence or absence of chain 
2 

disability , and returning to work for the same firm. 

Lesser and Darling interviewed 541 clients of the Institute for 

the Crippled and Disabled who received rehabilitation services in the 

3 

1940 T s. Employment or unemployment at the time of the interview was 
used as the criterion of vocational achievement. Success was found to 
be associa". jd with age, education, age when disabled, the severity of 
the disability, and "capacity for physical performance." Sex was un- 
related to vocational achievement when women voluntarily out of the labor 
market were excluded. 

McPhee interviewed 835 people who had been serviced by the Divi- 



^ Ibid . , p. xi . 

2 

A chain disability is defined as "an injury with at least one 
recurrence that had added to the original disability"; Ibid . , p. 50. 

3 

Marion S. Lesser and Robert C. Darling, "Factors Prognostic for 
Vocational Rehabilitation Among the Physically Handicapped," Research 
Conference on Workmen's Compensation and Vocational Rehabilitation , ed. 
A. J. Jaffe (New York: Columbia University, Bureau of Applied Social 

Research, 1961), pp. 98-108. 
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sions of Vocational Rehabilitation in Utah, Montana, and Wyoming be- 
tween 1949 and 1954 and who were employed at closure."^ Mental and emotion- 
al disabilities were included in addition to physical ones. The criterion 
of successful rehabilitation was full time or part-time employment status 
at the time of the interview and for the ten months preceding it. The 
factors associated with full time employment were age, sex. education, 
source of referral, age when disabled, "state of health," career aspira- 
tions, earnings at closure, and the prognosis of the disability. The 
cause of the disability and previous work history did not distinguish 
the groups . 

Felton defined vocational adjustment as employment in competitive 

industry, and vocational maladjustment as employment in sheltered work- 
2 

shops. Semi-structured interviews, psychological tests, and case records 
were examined for sixty employees of Tinker Air Force Base and forty-three 
employees of Oklahoma Goodwill Industries. Vocational adjustment was 
found to be associated with level of skill, educational achievement, 
marital status, number of dependents, home ownership, severity of disabil- 
ity, age at onset, and vocational self-image. 

Ware interviewed fifty people, handicapped both physically and 

mentally, who had undergone rehabilitation or who were employed in shel- 

3 

tered workshops in Eastern Long Island. Employment or unemployment was 



Hj. M. McPhee, "Adjustment Characteristics of Closed Rehabilitation 
Cases," Rehabilitation Research , eds . George N. Wright and Ann Beck 
Trotter (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1968), pp . 558-571. 

2 

J. S. Felton, "Factors Influencing the Successful Vocational 
Adjustment of the Physically Disabled," Rehabilitation Research , eds. 

George N. Wright and Ann Beck Trotter (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 

1968), pp. 493-507. 

3 

E. L. Ware, "The Role of Social Factors in the Life of the Dis- 
abled," Rehabilitation Research , eds. George N. Wright and Ann Beck Trotter 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1968), pp. 514-518. 
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again the criterion of vocational success. The only distinguishing factors 
between these groups were "ratings of drive and aspiration" based on psy- 
chological test data. No differences were found by age, sex, marital status, 
onset of disability, or home ownership. 

Schletzer and her associates studied physically anu emotionally 
handicapped men and women drawn from the files of the Minnesota Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Minnesota State Employment Service.^ 

Of the ninety-one interviews, thirty-nine were with the handicapped individ- 
ual and fifty-two with adult relatives of this person. Placement success 
was measured by employment or unemployment, and no relationship was found 
with level of education or assistance from social agencies. There was less 
unemployment in professional ,'nd clerical occupations than in other occupa- 
tional groupings. 

A second investigation by these same authors examined the employment 

success, meas ired by employment or unemployment, of 255 physically handi- 

2 

capped individuals drawn at random from the general population. However, 
eighteen of these people had never been in the labor force, and forty-three 
never returned to work after becoming disabled. The factors related to cur- 
rent employment were sex, age when disabled, education, marital status, 
number of dependents, and having been employed before: becoming disabled. 

^Vera Myers Schletzer, Rene V. Daw is , George W. England, and Lloyd 
H. Lofquist, Minnesota Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation: III, A 
Follow-Up Study of Placement Success (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 

Industrial Relations Center, 1958). 

2 

Vera Myers Schletzer, Rene V. Dawis , George W. England, and Lloyd 
H. Lofquiat, Minnesota Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation: VII, Factors 
Related to Employment Success (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, In- 

dustrial Relations Center, 1959). 
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No relationship was found with age, origin of the disability, usual occupa- 
tirii, and duration of unemployment before returning to work. 

Tinsley et_ al . conducted a follow-up survey by a mail questionnaire 
of 2,688 former clients of the Minnesota Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation whose cases were closed as working between 1963 and 1967, and 375 
cases who were not working at closure.^ They found that seventy-eight 
percent of the working cases were employed and eighteen percent were unem- 
ployed but in the labor force, as contrasted with an employment rate of 
fifty percent and an unemployment rate of forty-two percent for those who 
were unemployed at closure. 

Mail questionnaires were sqpt to all graduates of the Bulova School 

of Watchmaking to examine the effectiveness of its vocational training 
2 

program. The respondents were all men and most were physically disabled. 
Since only. five percent were unemployed, a breakdown of earnings by dis- 
ability was presented. The data were reanalyzed according to whether the 
disabilities were clearly visible, or whether, they were clearly not visible. 
Visibility is strongly related to weekly earnings. The median weekly earn- 
ings of those with visible disabilities was $6.59 less than the total 
group, whereas the median salary for those with non-visible disabilities 
was $4.92 more than the total group. As expected, the earnings of the non- 
disabled respondents were the highest of all these categories. 

^Howard E. A. Tinsley, Robert G. Warnken, David J. Weiss, Rene V. 
Dawis, and Lloyd H. Lofquist, Minnesota Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation: 
XXVI, A Follow-Up Survey of Former Clients of the Minnesota Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, Industrial 

Relations Center, 1969) . 

o 

Benjamin H. Lipton, Harvey J. Lifton, and Edward A. Morante, Survey 
of Graduates of the Joseph Bulova School of Watchmaking (New York: Joseph 

Bulova School of Watchmaking, 1967). 



O 
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Definition of Terms 

Since physique is often a criterion for social classification, and 
since certain physical characteristics may be considered tragic disfigure- 
ments in one society and signs of honorific achievements in another, physi- 
cal disability may be defined as a variation in physique which is negatively 
valued. Because these societal values are usually internalized, social 
effects are both cumulative and circular. 

The major problems of the disabled are often social and psycholog- 
ical in nature, rather than physical. The disabled person must learn to 
adjust to his changed capabilities. According to Allport, physique is one 
of the principal raw materials of personality.^ According to one observer 
of the disabled: "Visible physical characteristics evoke reactions which, 

depending upon our particular cultural values, may be those of immediate 

2 

repulsion or attraction." The disabled person typically encounters social 
situations in which the boundaries of action are uncertain. An optimum 
social adjustment includes self-confidence, freedom from self-pity, freedom 
from attachment to impossible goals, and perhaps most importantly, the dis- 
tinction between self-image as physique and physique as a tool to be man- 
ipulated. 

The social and physical aspects of the problem will be distinguished 
by the terms handicap and disability. According to Hamilton, 

^“G. W. Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation 

(New York: Henry Holt, 1937). 

2 

Frances Cooke MacGregor, "Some Psycho-Social Problems Associated 
with Facial Deformities," Patients, Physicians, and Illness , ed. E. Gartly 
Jaco (Glencoe :Free Press, 1958), pp. 269-270. 
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A disability is a condition of impairment, physical or 
mental, having an objective aspect that can usually be 
described by a physician .... A handicap is the 
cumulative result of the obstacles which disability in- 
terposes betw|en the individual and his maximum func- 
tional level. 

A person may be physically impaired without being socially disadvan- 
taged. Whether a disability is actually handicapping is likely to 
depend upon the combination of other variables involved, such as phys- 
ical limitations, visibility, stigma, and labelling. 

While the disability may hinder the performance of normal 
everyday tasks, it is the handicap that impedes the attainment of 
goals by interfering with normal social relationships. The handicap 
is made up of social barriers which must be surmounted if the person 
is to be considered fully rehabilitated. 

Three kinds of disabilities are ordinarily distinguished: 
physical, emotional, and mental. This study, however, focuses exclu- 
sively upon permanent physical disabilities. 

A handicap is a condition of social action, and may be viewed 
conceptually from several viewpoints, 

A disability may be a private category or a social status, 
depending in large part upon the visibility and stigma of the impair- 
ment. As a visible or otherwise apparent social status, disability 
is often the basis for stigma. Goffman describes a stigmatized person 
as : 

^Kenneth W. Hamilton, Counseling the Handicapped in the Rehabil- 
itation Process (New York: Ronald Press, 195Q) , p. 17. 
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An individual who might have been received easily in ordin- 
ary social intercourse possesses a trait that can obtrude 
itself upon attention and turn those of us whom he meets 
away from him, breaking the claim that his other attri- 
butes have on us , , . . By definition, of course, we be- 
lieve that the person with a stigma is not quite human . . . 

We tend to impute a wide range jf imperfections on the 
basis of the original one . . . 

Tne disabled are subject to "a special discrepancy between virtual 

and actual social identity*' because they possess an attribute that is 

2 

"deeply discrediting." The flow of social communication between the 
disabled and the non-disabled is impaired because the stigma tends to 
violate the etiquette of social communication. The imputation that 
the disabled person is not normal "usually expresses itself in a pro- 
nounced stickiness of interactional flow and in the embarrassment of 
the normal by which he conveys the all too obvious message that he is 
having difficulty in relating to the handicapped person." The dis- 
ability impinges upon interaction by its potential for becoming a 
focal point of communication. At worst, the relationship may deter- 
iorate to the point of asymetry where it becomes an uncomfortable 
acting out of superior and inferior roles. This may be accompanied "by 
one or more of the familiar signs of discomfort and stickiness: the 

guarded references, the common everyday words suddenly made taboo, 



^Erving Goff man, Stigma: Notes on the Management of Spoiled 

Identity (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1963), p. 5. 

2 Ibid, p. 3. 

3 

Fred Davis, "Deviance Disavowal: The Management of Strained 

Interaction by the Visibly Handicapped," Social Problems , 9 (Fall, 
1961) , pp. 121-122. See also Robert Kleck, "Emotional Arousals in 
Interactions With Stigmatized Persons," Psychological Reports, 19 
(1966), p. 1226. 
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the fixed stares elsewhere, the artificial levity, the compulsive 
loquaciousness, the awkward solemnity . Stigma is a standard 
response to that which is considered deviant. 

Although the concept of deviance is usually applied to voluntary 
behavior, it is a useful tool for analyzing certain kinds of involuntary 
attributes which violate institutionalized expectations. Like deviant 
behavior, the imputation of deviant attributes is a social fact, and 
one which is culturally and historically variable. However, the norms 
that are violated in the case of deviant physical attributes are rel- 
atively ambiguous: they involve idealized constructs of health, abil- 

ities, appearance, and behavior. Moreover, deviant subcultures organ- 
ized to legitimize these attributes or to endow them with ideologies 
seldom exist.. Visible disabilities may be labelled as deviant, where- 
as those that are not visible or easily perceived are more likely to 
escape this definition, since it is dependent upon social responses. 

Because of their disadvantaged status, the disabled are some- 

2 

times compared with racial minority groups. Like members of minority 
groups, their opportunity structures are sharply narrowed, and they are 
subject to both prejudice and stereotypes. However, since £>hysical 
disabilities are not usually inherited, opportunities for association 
with similarly situated others are greatly reduced. Even when they do 

‘''Davis , p. 123. 

n 

^Sidney Jordan, "The Disadvantaged Group: A Concept Applicable 

to the Handicapped," The Journal of Psychology , 55 (1963), pp. 313-322. 

See also Paul H. Mussen and Roger G. Barker, "Attitudes Towards Cripples," 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , 39 (1944), pp. 351-355; Lee 
Myersohn, "Physical Disability as a Social Psychological Problem,™ 

Journal of Social Issues , 4 (Fall, 1948), pp. 2-10; and Beatrice A. Wright, 
Physical Disability: A Psychological Approach (New York: Harper, 1960). 
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exist, group pride is not likely to be fostered. 

The ultimate goal of rehabilitation is to minimize the handi- 
capping consequences of the disability and thereby conserve human 
resources. The over-all adjustment of the person to his disability is 
clearly the official goal of all public and private rehabilitation 
agencies. The aim is to guide the person through the necessary phases 
of medical treatment and therapy to the point where he is able to function 
at his optimum level and where he can function as a participating and 
productive member of society, given the constraints imposed by the dis- 
ability. Rehabilitation may be viewed as a socialization process into 
a role in which the handicapping aspects of the disability are minimized. 
It represents a possible change in the opportunity structure for those 
who are exposed to it. 

The emphasis in this process, however, has been in the direction 
of vocational rehabilitation: the return of the disabled individual 

to employment. Krusen defines rehabilitation as "the restoration of 
the handicapped individual, physically, mentally, socially, and voca- 
tionally to the fullest extent compatible with his disabilities and 
abilities."^ This orientation is largely the product of massive federal 
participation in the area of rehabilitation. Eligibility for the 
programs under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act is restricted to those 
whose vocational potential is expected to increase as a result of rehab- 
ilitation services. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation was estab- 
lished in 1920 to aid the veterans of the first World War. Since that 

^Frank H. Krusen, Concepts in Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 
(Philadelphia: W.B. Saunders and Co., 1964), p. 8. 
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time its services have been greatly expanded, so that the Social and 
Vocational Service today aids the civilian disabled as well as the war 
disabled, and the physically, emotionally, and mentally disabled. 

Efforts are now being made to service the socially disadvantaged as well. 

An indicator of the importance attached to the vocational component of 
rehabilitation is the annual reporting by the Social and Vocational Ser- 
vice of the number of people who have been "rehabilitated into employment." 
The original Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 defined rehabilitation 
as "the rendering of a person disabled fit to engage in a remunerative 
occupation."^ The cost-accounting approach is evident in the* statement 
that "it has been carefully calculated that for each dollar spent by the 
Federal Government in its joint programs with the states, the rehabilitated 

man or woman will pay back at least five dollars in Federal income taxes 

2 

alone during the remainder of his work years." In analyzing the govern- 
ment’s involvement, Straus found that the programs have been dominated 

by a utilitarian goal of productivity, with eligibility for rehabilitation 

3 

benefits rigidly linked with the potential for employment. 

The rehabilitation process attempts to restore the individual to a 
maximum level of vocational functioning, within the limitations imposed by 
the disability itself. Toward this end, the client is provided with appro- 
priate medical, psychological, social, and vocational services. 

^Quoted in Richard D. $urk, "The Nature of Disability," Journal 
of Rehabilitation , 33 (Novemb'&r-December , 1967), p. 11. 

2 

Julietta K. Arthur, Employment for the Handicapped (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1967), p. 26. 

o 

Robert Straus, "Social Change and the Rehabilitation Concept," 
Sociology and Rehabilitation , ed. Marvin B. Sussman (Washington, D.C.: 
American Sociological Association, 1966), pp. 1-34. 
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If it is accepted that the purpose of rehabilitation is to return 
the individual to suitable employment , then job placement is the final step 
in this process. However, securing a job is not identical with vocational 
success. The social existence of the disability does not disappear once 
job placement is achieved; the handicap itself may well play a significant 
role in the person's occupational career. Virtually no research into the 
occupational careers of the disabled has yet been attempted. Such factors 
as maintenance of employment, salary, advancement, job satisfaction, and 
the structural blocks to these achievements must be considered. This is 
the rationale leading to a follow-up study of job placement. 



Vocational Achievement: The Dependent Variable 



what is meant here by vocational achievement is the ability to 
function in the occupational sphere in such a way as to maximize rewards , 
given the limitations imposed by the disabled status. Rewards in this sense 
include both socio-economic returns and social-psychological satisfactions. 
The physically disabled person, like the non-disabled person, requires as 
a result of his vocational endeavors certain amounts of financial renumer- 
ation and recognition. 

The vocational achievements of the physically disabled, and especial- 
ly of those who are undereducated, clearly are not directly comparable with 
those of the non-disabled. Although occupations in American society are in 
principle achieved roles, open to anyone with objective qualifications, it 
is well known that this principle is frequently violated. The disabled per- 
son without a high school diploma lacks two essential elements of the pass- 
port to job success. As a result of these disadvantaged statuses, expecta- 
tions, aspirations, and opportunity structures are substantially reduced. 
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For tabulation purposes, it was necessary to combine the variables 
into an index. The base line for changes is the final placement by the 
sponsoring agency, rather than the onset of the disability or some period 
of time before the disability began. This is largely a function of the 
difficulties involved in asking the respondents to recall details of jobs 
held in the past: sixty-five percent became disabled more than ten years 

prior to the follow-up interview. When operationalized, this concept 
approaches che idea of employment success over time in comparison with 
others placed by the sponsoring agency during the same period, although 
the disabilities themselves are not directly comparable. Moreover, the 
respondents at the same time are competing with their own initial level at 
the time of placement. 

Given the fact that fully twenty-eight percent were unemployed at 
follow-up, simple employment or unemployment was logically the first step 
toward measuring vocational achievement. In addition to employment statu. , 
it seemed important to consider major changes in job level since placement 
as well as changes in weekly salary. About ore-third of the respondents 
received weekly salary increases of $10 or less since placement, one-third 
of $11 to $30, and one-third of $31 or more. Given the restricted nature 
of the population, a simple measure of changes in job level since placement 
was used. Only changes between major occupational groupings were considered 
that is, unskilled manual, skilled manual, clerical and sales, and whit 
collar/quasi-professional. The white-collar group was the most stable 
over time and the unskilled manual group was the least stable. 

The final measure of vocational achievement includes rate of salary 
and level change for those respondents employed at follow-up, and volun- 
tary and involuntary labor force status for those unemployed at follow-up. 
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The respondents are divided into six groups: those who are "most success- 

ful," "somewhat successful," "least successful," unemployed and in the 
labor force, unemployed and voluntarily out of the labor force, unemployed 
and involuntarily out of the labor force* * 

In order to rate salary progression, ior each of the eight years 
the data were first subdivided into three equal groups of most, somev7hat , 
and least successful* The groups were then examined to ensure that no 
two people with the same salary change were placed in different categories. 
Ties were assigned to the medium group. 

The index of vocational achievement is primarily based upon the 
relative salary progression experienced by the disabled person in compari- 
son with his disabled peers. It is then adjusted to reflect whether or 
not the person rose into a higher occupational level (for example, a change 
from an unskilled manual position to a skilled manual position) , or fell 
into a lower occupational category. For example, a person whose raises 
placed him in the middle salary progression group for those placed in his 
year, but whose occupational level had shifted upward from clerical work 
to supervisory work, would be put into the next highest category. 

^Eight people, for whom a minimum of twelve months had not passed 
from placement to interview were eliminated from the index; it was assumed 
that they had not had sufficient time in which to compete with others 
placed in that year. Seven of these eight would have fallen into the 
"least successful" group. 
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Hypotheses 

A number of hypotheses were formulated concerning the factors 
likely to be associated with vocational achievement* The sources of 
these hypotheses include sociological theory, rehabilitation literature, 
and first-hand experience with the data. Some of these hypotheses can 
be considered demographic and others are related to the nature of the 
disability itself. The third set consists of occupational conditions 
and behaviors. 

The demographic factors hypothesized to be related to vocational 
achievement are: 

Sex; men should be more successful, since disabled women can 
more readily legitimize unemployment or marginal employment, and since 
women are more likely to be discriminated against in the allocation of 
raises and promotions. 

Race: whites should be more successful, since discrimination 

in employment practices is expected to apply to the non-white disabled 
at least as much as it applies to the non-white non-disabled. 

Age: the young should be more successful, since they are more 

likely to be less severely disabled and most skilled in new industrial 
techniques. 

Socio-economic status: those higher in socio-economic status 

should be more successful, since the components of the index of socio- 
economic status are likely to be associated with the components of the 
index of vocational achievement. 

The disability-related factors hypothesized to be related to 
vocational achievement are: 

Age when disabled: those disabled when relatively young should 
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be more successful, since fewer occupational plans were disrupted by the 
onset of the disability. 

The visibility and stigma of the disability: those with non-visible 

or nonstigmatized disabilities should be more successful, since they are 
less likely to encounter discrimination in employment practices. 

The severity of the disability: those with the least severe dis- 

abilities should be more successful, since the impairment is less likely 
to impinge upon their work abilities or performances. 

Whether special training to acquire new skills was undertaken: 
those who acquired such training should be more successful, especially 
those who can no longer pursue their usual line of work due to the dis- 
ruption of their careers by the onset of the disability. 

The job-related factors hypothesized to be related to vocational 
achievement are: 

Job interest at intake: those who aspired at that time to white- 

collar jobs should be more successful, since these jobs do not require 
physical exertion and since they are higher in the occupational prestige 
system. 

Job-finding channels: those who used formal channels should be more 

successful than those who used informal channels, since formal means of 
job-seeking are likely to result in a better congruence of man and job. 

Voluntary disclosure of the disability: those who disclose the 

disability to potential employers should be more successful, since they 
exhibit greater realism in job searches and since they are less likely 
to encounter future difficulties in this area. 

Job requirements: those who had specific job requirements which 

were met should be more successful, since they are likely to be more 
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purposeful in their job searches and to be more satisfied with the jobs 
received. 

Job level: those in white-collar jobs at follow-up should be more 

successful than those in blue-collar jobs, since the disability is less 
apt to impinge upon white-collar jobs, and the jobs are likely to be 
associated with greater job satisfaction in light of the system of occupa- 
tional rewards and prestige. 

Vocational self-image: those with positive vocational self-images 

should be more successful , since self-expectations are likely to coincide 
with behavior. 

Need to work: those who feel they must work, because of financial 

need or social norms, should be more successful, since perceived pressures 
are likely to result in action. 

Placement-related factors: those who had '’successful” placements 

by the sponsoring agency, in terms of such factors as job level and job 
salary should be more successful, since success is more likely to be con- 
tinued than reversed. 

Disability-related factors: those who experienced the fewest voca- 

tional changes by the onset of the disability, in terms of the nature 
of employment, the place of employment, and salary should be more success- 
ful, since the impact of the disability upon career patterns is likely to 
be less critical. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE POPULATION 
The Research Site 

Just One Break, Inc. is a private, non-profit employment agency 
located in New York City which places the physically disabled in full 
time competitive employment. Founded in 1949 as a response to the prob- 
lems of disabled veterans returning from the War, J. 0. B. has subsequent- 
ly expanded to serve all permanently disabled men and T-:cmen in the New 
York Metropolitan area. 

Most applicants are referred to J.O.B. by doctors, hospitals, and 
a wide variety of public and private agencies. Others are self-referrals, 
having been informed of J.O.B. f s services through less formal channels, 
including advertising. All applicants must have medical clearance for 
full time work. Their previous contacts in the field of rehabilitation 
run the gamut from federal, state, and private agencies to no contact at 
all. 

This agency offers selective placement by carefully matching the 
applicant with the job for which he is physically and vocationally qual- 
ified. Skilled placement: specialists provide thorough employment eval- 
uations of each applicant in the course of unstructured and focused inter- 
views which last several hours. No fee is charged to either employer or 
employee. 

The wide variety of applicants serviced by this agency and the 
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broad range of disabilities assure that the findings of this study will 
be relevant to those concerned with vocational rehabilitation. 



Population - An Empirical Definition 



The total number of actions taken by Just One Break between 1960 

and 1967 were 4744. Of these: 

719 people constitute the population because they had com- 
pleted fewer than twelve years of formal education and had 
been M serviced. n By "serviced" is meant aid in securing 
placement. Those who are said to have been "placed" found 
jobs as a direct result of their contact with J.O.B. Those 
designated as "working" found jobs while they were registered 
with the agency, but not necessarily as a direct result of 
its efforts. The "working" group is included because it 
is not always clear to what extent the applicant was helped 
by the agency. It is J.O.B. ? s policy to encourage all applicants 
to actively seek jobs on their own. Moreover, twenty-one 
percent of all those whose placements were in the "working" 
category had previously been placed directly. (Eleven per- 
cent of those whose placements were direct had previously 
been placed indirectly.) 

57 people were removed from the population because partici- 
pation in a normal interviewing situation was expected to 
be exceedingly difficult or impossible as a result of communication 
problems. These are cases for which the normal assumptions 
of interviewing in social research do not hold. 

They include: 

a) The deaf who are unable to read lips or to speak 



intelligibly N = 34 

b) Deaf-mutes N = 10 

c) Those whose disabilities severely affect their 

speech N = 7 

d) Those institutionalized as a result of senility 

or mental illness N = 3 

e) Those who do not speak English N = 3 



7 people were removed from the population because their cases 
were reactivated in the three-month period between the time 
the sampling was begun and the letters were mailed. 

1097 people were eliminated because they had completed more 
than twelve years of formal education, although they had 
been serviced. These people were removed to emphasize those 
who are likely to have the most difficulty in the labor force. 
This permits focusing upon a disabled segment of the under- 
class of American society. 
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2864 people were eliminated because their cases were "closed" rather 
than "serviced," These people were removed because they were too 
heterogeneous to be systematically studied. Reasons for closure 
included lack of contact, poor motivation as perceived and documented 
by the placement interviewer, temporary or extended illness, moving, 
outside the New York Metropolitan Area, death, voluntary closure by 
the applicant, and unrealistic employment goals. 

The date of the final contact with the agency was taken as the 
basis for determining eligibility by time. It is not uncommon for people 
to return for aid in securing other positions. For the eight-year per- 
iod covered, there were 3102 services rendered, but 1880 actual people 
involved; the average person applied for employment services 1.6 times. 

Of the 1816 serviced cases, excluding those with communication 
problems and those who were reactivated, forty percent were eligible for 
the population because they had not graduated from high school. Among the 
serviced cases, there were no patterned differences of educational achieve- 
ment over time. Among the closed cases, however, there was a tendency for 
the educational achievement of the group as a whole to increase over time. 
Forty-nine percent of the closed cases had not completed high school, com- 
pared with forty percent of the serviced cases. 

Among the serviced and closed cases with more than twelve years of 
schooling, there are no significant differences for either educational 
achievement beyond high school or sex. As expected, men tend to be better 
educated than women in both types of cases. 

After the 2864 closed cases were reviewed to determine educational 
achievement, detailed case notes were taken on the 1394 people with fewer 
than twelve years of education who would have been eligible for the population 
if they had been serviced rather than closed. 

It was expected that a comparison of the population to the cases 
which were closed would produce an empirical definition of the population. 
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It was expected that the closed cases, as a whole, would be more severely 
disadvantaged and therefore would be clearly distinct from those who ?.ould 
be aided in obtaining employment. The following hypotheses were formulated: 

a) The closed cases would be socially disadvantaged. Indicators 

include a higher proportion who were non-white, older and unmarried. These 
differences were found to hold only for marital status: forty-six percent 

of the closed cases, compared with fifty-three percent of the serviced 
cases, were married at intake. 

b) The closed cases would be economically disadvantaged. Indi- 
cators include greater unemployment prior to coming to the agency, not 
having their own telephones, and source of financial support when unemployed. 
Fifty-six percent of the closed cases, compared with forty-six percent of 
the serviced cases, were unemployed for ten months or more before register- 
ing with the agency. Twenty-nine percent of the closed cases, against 
seventeen percent of the serviced cases, did not have their own telephones. 

No differences were found for source of support when unemployed. 

c) The closed cases would be occupationally disadvantaged. Indi- 
cators are relative lack of skills and a low level of job interest. This 
was upheld by the data: forty-two percent of the closed cases were unskilled 
at intake, versus thirty-two percent of the serviced cases. 

d) The closed cases would be more severely disabled. Rough indi- 
cators of severity that could be applied to the limited data available for 
the closed cases are the number of disabilities, medical prognosis, and 
whether physical mobility was affected by the disability. The closed cases 
were more likely than the serviced cases to have unfavorable medical prog- 
noses (twenty-seven percent versus sixteen percent). There were no dif- 
ferences in the proportion of cases in which physical mobility was affected, 
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and the serviced cases actually tended to have a greater number of dis- 
abilities than the closed cases. This is not surprising, however, since 
the information was gathered at different points in time, allowing the 
respondents to accumulate additional disabilities; the greater amount 
of probing about the nature of the disability in the interview situation 
permitted additional disabilities to emerge. 

Five other expected differences were found between the closed and 
serviced cases. More time elapsed between intake and "final action" for 
the closed cases than the serviced cases; this may have resulted fi'om 
fifty-three percent of these cases having been closed because of lack of 
contact. The closed cases visited fewer rehabilitation agencies than did 
the serviced cases. That thirty-six percent were closed for such reasons 
as lack of motivation, emotional problems, and unrealistic goals also 
helps explain this relative lack of contact with other agencies. The 
closed cases also had fewer "final actions" than the serviced cases. Be- 
havior at the interview also distinguishes these two types of cases. The 
closed cases were more likely to wear blue-collar dress. Their desire 
to secure employment was lower than -:f or the serviced cases, according to 
the placement interviewer. 

No differences were found between the closed and serviced cases 
with respect to the following variables: sex, number of dependents, 

borough of residence, years elapsed since coming to the agency, minimum 
salary desired, the involvement of communication in the disability, cause 
of disability, and age at the onset of disability. 

Although the indicators of disadvantage were not uniformly upheld, 
the hypothesis that the closed cases would be more severely disadvantaged 
than the serviced cases was in general substantiated. The closed cases 
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are clearly more economically and occupationally disadvantaged. The 
findings concerning social disadvantage are uncertain > and those con- 
cerning physical disadvantage are likely to have been contaminated by 
the time gap in obtaining the data. 

Characteristics of the Respondents 



The respondents consist of the 389 people serviced by the spon- 
soring agency between 1960 and 1967 who had completed fewer than twelve 
years of formal education. ^ This section describes some of their gen- 
eral characteristics. 

2 

Sixty-eight percent of the respondents were men. This dispropor- 
tionate representation is not surprising, since men, especially disabled 
men, are more likely than women to be in the labor force. Those not in 
the labor force at follow-up were in the labor force when they first 
applied to the agency. 

3 

Seventy-seven percent of the respondents were white. Non-whites 
are more frequently disabled than whites, and therefore should be heavily 
represented among the respondents. That this is not the case suggests 
that the reduced opportunity structures of the non-whites operate to limit 
their searches for aid in obtaining employment if they are disabled. 

Since the prevalence of disabilities is strongly associated with 

age, it was not surprising to find that more than half of the respondents 

4 

were older than age fifty; about one-fifth were younger than forty. 




Among the population that could not be interviewed, 159 could not 
be located, 52 refused to be interviewed, 41 were deceased, and 21 had 
moved too far from the New York Metropolitan Area to be interviewed. 

2 

Q.14 (to interviewer): "Sex of respondent . . . " 

3 

Q.15 (to interviewer): "Race of respondent ... 11 

4 

Q.124: "In what year were you born?" 
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Although by definition the respondents were not well educated, they 
were clustered in the group that had begun but not completed high school. 
Thirteen percent had fewer than eight years of education, twenty percent 
completed grammar school, and sixty-five percent began high school. ^ Eight 
people had continued their formal educations since their last contact with 
the agency. 

Twenty percent of the respondents were bom outside this country 

(six percent in South America and fourteen percent in Europe or the Soviet 

Union). Twelve percent were born in the South. Fifty-eight percent were 

born in New York City; of these, more than one-third resided at the time of 

2 

the interview in the borough in which they had been born. 

3 

Fifty-five percent of the respondents were married at follow-up. 
Twenty-one percent were single, and twenty-four percent were separated, 
divorced, or widowed. 

Given the educational and physical stratification of the population, 

it was not surprising to find that the respondents T family incomes were 

4 

heavily distributed in the lowest income categories. Twenty percent had 
annual family incomes below $3,000, forty-four percent were between $3,000 
and $6,999, and thirty-five percent were above $7,000. 

.128: "What was the highest degree of school that you completed?” 

(Only formal education is included.) 

2 

Q.125: "Where were you born?," compared with current address. 

2 

Q.4: "Are you married, single, separated, divorced, or widowed?" 

^Q.139: "Can you tell me what category your total family income was 

in last year?" (Card was used.) 
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Seventy-two percent of the respondents were employed at follow-up. 
Among those who were unemployed, thirty-two percent were in the labor force 
and actively seeking work, forty-four percent were involuntarily out of the 
labor force because they were too sick or had given up looking for work, 
and twenty-four percent were voluntarily out of the labor force because 
they were retired, housewives, in training, or had taken temporary breaks 
from work. * 

Twenty-nine percent of the respondents were in unskilled manual 
positions at follow-up., twenty- two per cent^in. .skilled unanual-pnait ions , 
and forty-eight percent had clerical or white-collar jobs. Only seven 
percent of those employed at follow-up had any unemployment experiences 
during the ten months preceding the interview. 

Among those employed at follow-up, fourteen percent were working 
in factories, thirty percent in blue-collar industries, thirty percent 
in white-collar businesses, seven percent for the government, sixteen 

2 

percent for other non-profit firms, and three percent were self-employed. 

More than four out of five had been with their firms for at least one 
3 

year . 

Twenty-one percent had received promotions since beginning their 
current job. Fully forty-eight percent were in positions where they did 

^ Q - 36 : "Do you have a job now?" (IF MO): Q.37: "Are you looking 
for work now?" (IF NO): Q.46: "Can you tell me why you're not looking 

for work now?" 

2 

Q.55: "Where are you working?" 

3 

Q.57: "When did you start working there?" 
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not perceive promotions to be possible. Of those who did not receive any 

promotions, only nine percent felt that they deserved any.^ Twenty-six 

2 

percent felt they were qualified for future promotions. The disabled 
status evidently reduces expectations and aspirations in addition to op- 
portunity structures. 

Eighty-five percent received raises since beginning this job, and 

twenty-eight percent of those who did not receive raises felt they had 
3 

been deserved. Seventeen percent thought they had received more raises 
than others in their companies, and six percent thought they had received 
fewer raises.^ Weekly salaries for those employed at follow-up were dis- 
tributed as follows: eighteen percent earned less than $70, thirty-one 
percent earned between $71 and $90, twenty-four percent earned between 
$91 and $110, and twenty-seven percent earned $111 or more."* 

Sixteen percent were absent from work for more than two weeks dur- 
ing che six months preceding the interview. ^ Only eight percent expected 

^ Q . 73: "Since you started this job, have you had any promotions?” 

(IF NO): "Do you chink you deserved any promotions? Why? (Why not?)" 

2 

Q.75: "Do you think you will get a promotion (again) when it is 
your turn?" 

3 

Q.70: "Have you had any raises since then?" (IF NO): "Do you 

think you deserved any raises?" 

^Q.70c: "Compared with other people in your company with the same 

kind of job and about the same experience, would you say you’ve had more 
raises, fewer raises, or about the same number of raises?" 

.71: "And what is your salary now?" (Before deductions.) 

Q.76: "Have you been absent from work at all during the past six 

months?" (IF YES) : "How often were you absent?" 
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to leave their jobs as soon as possible, and sixty-eight percent expected 

to stay as long as possible or until retirement. ^ However, only fifty- 

seven percent thought they were qualified to do a different type of work 

2 

than they were then doing. 

One-third of the respondents voluntarily mentioned sometime during 

the interview that they were handicapped in obtaining employment. More 

than half of those employed had applied for other jobs before receiving 

this one, and almost sixty percent accepted this job because of despera- 

3 

tion or lack of choice. Although seventy '■four percent revealed their 

4 

disabilities to potential employers, seventy-one percent of these people 
had disabilities which were at least partially visible. Fifty-eight per- 
cent of those who did not inform employers explained by saying they would 
not otherwise be hired. Twenty-eight percent found their current job 
through the sponsoring agency. Other sources included rehabilitation and 
poverty agencies (22 percent) , informal contacts (21 percent) , employ- 
ment agencies (17 percent) , newspapers (9 percent) and direct contact 
(8 percent). ^ 

^Q.78: "How long do you expect to stay with this company?" 

2 

Q.80: "Besides the job you have now could you tell me any other 

kinds of work you feel you could do?" 

3 

Q.88: "Why did you finally take this job?" 

4 

Q.90: "When you are looking for work, do you tell employers 

about your disability? Why? (Why not?)" 

^Q.85: "Can you tell me how you found this job?" 
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Forty-one percent of the respondents had only one disability, thirty- 
seven percent had two disabilities, and twenty-two percent had three or more 
disabilities. In terms of origin, twenty percent were caused by disease, 
twenty-two percent by accident, ten percent were congenital, six percent were 
service-connected, and forty-two percent were not known. Thirty-five percent 
of the respondents became disabled before the age of eighteen, thirty-five 
percent between the -ges of nineteen and forty-four, and thirty percent after 
the age of forty-five., Almost half of the respondents had been disabled for 
at least sixteen years prior to the interview. 

According to an index of relative severity constructed for these res- 
pondents, eighteen percent were very severely disabled and thirty percent 
were only moderately disabled. 'Twenty percent mentioned pain sometime during 
the interview, and twenty-six percent mentioned discomfort. Physical mobil- 
ity was involved for fifty-three percent, and thirty-one percent stated that 
they had difficulty using public transportation because of their disabilities. 
Communication was affected for thirteen percent.^ Twenty-seven percent 

were afflicted with chain disabilities and forty-nine percent received med- 

2 

ical attention for their disabilities in the year preceding the interview. 

Just half of the respondents had disabilities which were highly 

visible; fourteen percent were moderately visible, and thirty-six percent 

3 

were not visible at all. 

^"Fifty-seven people had been removed from the population because of 
their inability to participate in a normal interviewing situation. 

2 

Q.lla: "Did you see a doctor about this, or anything else, during 

the past year?" (The condition was probed if the response was affirmative.) 

3 

Q.3-6 (to interviewer): "Is disability visible to a passing 

stranger? Is this disability visible to you?" 
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Applicants are referred to the agency by a wide variety of public 
and private agencies. Twenty-three percent were referred by the New York 
State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and thirty-six percent were 

• self-referrals. 

Fully eighty-nine percent of t e respondents had at least some 

; contact with agencies designed to aid the disabled by providing physical 

£ 

1 therapy, personal counseling, or help in obtaining employment. Thirty- 

five percent had visited one agency other than J.O.B., twenty-eight per- 
cent visited two other agencies, sixteen percent visited three other 

j- agencies, ten percent visited four other agencies, and eleven percent 

visited no other agency. All knew of the existence of such agencies; if 
this was not the case prior to coming to the agency, it was after their 
contact. These data document the process of labelling by status-judges, 
or at least the potential for this process, and indicate its effect upon 
the behaviors, if not the life styles, of incumbents of the disabled 

* status. Unfortunately, the point in time at which this labelling took 

place cannot be ascertained from the interview schedule. 

Fifty-four percent of the respondents had registered at some 
point with the New York State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. This 
is one of the many rehabilitation agencies which offer training programs 
or sponsor training at certified schools for people who can no longer 
pursue their previous line of work or wish to acquire marketable skills. 
(Forty-five percent of the respondents could no longer do the kind of work 
they did before becoming disabled, and twenty percent were unskilled before 
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becoming disabled.) Sixty-one percent actually received such training. 

Of these people, forty-three percent were sponsored by the New York State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, forty-seven percent by other 
rehabilitation agencies, and nine percent had self-sponsored training.^ 

^The effects of these training programs upon vocational achieve- 
ment are examined in Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PROCEDURES 
Pilot Study 

A one year pilot study was undertaken in 1966 to assess the 
1 

feasibility of this study. The previous researcher interviewed 
rehabilitation personnel to learn the most pressing informational gaps. 
To generate hypotheses , twenty-five focused and open-ended interviews 
were held with a j udgmentally-selected sample of the agency’s clients, 
chosen to maximize the range of experiences reported. 

To determine if those placed by the agency could be contacted, 
a random sample of 159 applicants were contacted by mail and requested 
to indicate their current address and employment status on a self- 
addressed postcard so that the files could be updated. The twenty- 
nine percent - ponse rate to that mailing was considered adequate, 
since the sample included applicants from 1954 rather than from I960, 
as in this study. Additional attempts to contact non-respondents 
were not made, and respondents were not compensated for their coopera- 
tion. 

^“This initial investigation was supported, in part, by Research 
Grant //RD-2305-G from the Vocational and Rehabilitation Administration, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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Development of the Interview Schedule 

After reviewing the relevant literature, consulting with profes- 
sionals in rehabilitation, and considering the results of the pilot study, 
the interview schedule was developed. Pretests were conducted with recent 
and active applicants of the agency. After six such interviews were com- 
pleted, it was clear that no new dimensions were being suggested and that 
almost all changes involved simplification of terminology. The pretests 
were therefore terminated, since it was apparent that additional pretesting 
would yield no new areas to be tapped. This la k of feedback and stimulation 
appears to be a function of both the stratification of the population by 
educational achievement and the negative social correlates of the disabled 
status . 



Selection of the Population 

The second stage involved selecting the population eligible to be 
interviewed. The case records of all 1816 people serviced by J.O.B. for 
the eight-year period from 1960 through 1967 were read, and relevant in- 
formation was transferred onto ’’sample cards” specifically designed for 
this study. These cards provide systematic records for each applicants 
contacts with the agency, including the structured records recorded by the 
intake coordinator and the relatively unstructured case notes of the place- 
ment interviewer. These data were coded into such relevant categories as 
sex, age, race, level of education, number and types of disabilities, med- 
ical prognosis, motivation to work, and job interest. 
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Contacting the Population 

A letter was sent to those eligible to be interviewed, as a result 
of having completed fewer than twelve years of formal education, inviting 
them to participate in the study. The letter explained that the sponsor- 
ing agency had been requested by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare to study what had happened to the people it had placed in the past 
few years. It was stressed that their information would be held in the 
strictest confidence. In addition, the subjects were offered five dollars 
for their time and cooperation.^ They were told that the interview could 
be arranged almost anytime and anywhere at their convenience: in their 

homes, at their places of business, or at the agency ! s office in New York. 
A postcard was included on which they were to indicate the place and time 
most convenient for them. 

It was hoped that the combination of money, effort, and previous 
contact with the sponsoring agency would reduce the number of refusals. 
After the first letter was sent, if there was no response by either tele- 
phone or mail for approximately two weeks, a second letter was sent. The 
same period of time was again allowed before a third letter was sent. 

Those who still remained were contacted by telephone, and then by telegram 
if necessary. 

A number of letters were returned because the subjects no longer 
resided at their former addresses. Determined efforts were made to locate 
these people, so that the data would not be biased by a low response rate. 

^Because this is a relatively homogeneous population, the standard 
objections to paying respondents for their cooperation appear not to hold. 
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The original case records were checked for clues* When possible, contact 
was made with the last known employer and with other agencies which had 
serviced these people. Extensive use was made of telephone directories. 
Approximately eighty respondents who otherwise would have been lost were 
located by these searching porcedures. 

Upon receipt of the postcard or othf.r indication that the person 
preferred to be interviewed in his home or at his place of business, the 
case was assigned to a field interviewer who arranged the appointment. 

Cases were assigned according to the borough in which the respondent 
resided, with the exception that black respondents were matched with a 
black interviewer. This resulted in cost reductions as well as ease of 
administration , 

The interviewers were alerted to certain characteristics of the 
respondents in advance, in order to avoid situations of discomfort or 
embarrassment. The "contact cards" they received listed the name, address, 
telephone number, age, disabilities, and the nature of placement. This 
advance notice also enabled the interviewers to use leading probes when 
necessary for secondary disabilities. 

A total of 389 interviews were completed between July, 1968 and 
April, 1969. One-third of the respondents were interviewed at the agency* s 
office by the study director and her assistant. The average interview- 
ing time was two hours. 

Those who were unemployed at the time of the interview tended to 
be interviewed earlier than those who were employed. This may be related 
to their desire to use the agency’s placement services again, although 
there was only a slight tendency for the unemployed to come to the office 
for the interview rather than being interviewed in their homes. It may 
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also be related to their having more time available for the interview. 

By and large, the respondents were most cooperative and even 
enthusiastic about being interviewed. Many who came to the office for 
the interview explained that they wanted to save us the trouble of 
going to their homes. 



Training of Interviewers 

Ten interviewers were hired to administer the schedules in the 
field. The National Opinion Research Center was helpful in referring 
six of their interviewers who had been trained and employed by them for 
at least four years. All of the interviewers were female. Eight of the 
ten were married. Their average age was forty-four, and they had com- 
pleted an average of fifteen years of formal education. 

Each interviewer completed one mock interview with the study direc- 
tor, who played the role of a resentful and recalcitrant respondent. 

They were given close supervision in the field. Each was paid five dol- 
lars per hour for her interviewing and editing time; an amount deliber- 
ately above the "going rate" was offered to attract experienced and 
competent people. 
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Validation Procedures 

The schedules were edited by the interviewers for completeness 
and legibility. They were edited and coded by the study director as soon 
after their receipt as possible. When necessary, respondents and inter- 
viewers were contacted for clarification or completeness. 

Since certain pertinent background information was available for 
each respondent from the "sample card," the completed questionnaires were 
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easily validated. When questions arose as to their validity, the respon- 
dents were contacted for confirmation of the interview and the specific 
information. No invalid questionnaires were discovered this way, although 
it was necessary to terminate two interviews: one applicant who visited 

the agency’s office clearly was unable to communicate, and another refused 
to continue the interview in the field after the first few pages. Non- 
suspect interviews were also spot-checked for confirmation. 

Tne following procedures were utilized to reduce processing errors: 

-All coding of the questionnaires was done by the study director 

alone 

-Substantial recoding was carried out, especially for the schedules 
which were first coded. 

-A sample of the schedules was independently recoded to assure the 
replicability of the coding instructions. 

-The cards were sorted by machine to eliminate illegal columns, 
illegal codes, and logical contradictions. The complete card was recoded 
when errors of these types were discovered. 

Criteria for Significance and Methods of Analysis 

Two criteria for testing the significance of findings are used 
throughout the analysis: there must be a percentage difference of at 

least ten points between variables for one or more category, and the 
tables must be statistically significant at the .10 level or better, 
using the Chi Square test. The Chi Square test cannot be interpreted 
in the usual manner, since its purpose is to give the probability that 
the findings for an entire population would be different from those for 
a random sample drawn from that population. In this case, the entire 
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population is included in the "sample," and the sample differs from 
the population only because part of the population could not be inter- 
viewed. Chi Square and level of significance are used to give a sense 
of the relative strength of the associations among different sets of 
variables, and to provide constant and objective criteria for evaluat- 
ing relationships as "significant" and worthy of inclusion. 

Multivariate analysis refers to the systematic introduction of 
additional variables to test simple relationships between two variables.^ 

It consists of the simultaneous examiniation of three or more variables. 
Given the restricted size of this population, it was seldom possible 
to examine the simultaneous interrelationships of more than three variables. 
The logic behind this mode of analysis is first to test the data for 
spuriousness and then to refine its meaning. 

"Explanation 11 refers to the discovery of spurious relationships 
which "explain away" the initial finding. The problem is whether the 
initial association implies a "causal" connection between the two var- 
iables, in whether it is instead dependent upon invalidating factors which 
precede the independent variable in time. To test for this, additional 
variables which are extrinsic to the original independent variable, are 
introduced into the analysis. The procedure is to control or hold con- 
stant possibly invalidating factors. 

"Interpretation," on the other hand, involves elaborating the data 
by discovering intervening variables which link the original variables 
and reveal how the results were produced. 

In "explanation" and "interpretat Lon" the test factors are related 



Paul F. Lazarsfeld, "Evidence and Inference in Social Research," 
Daedalus , 87 (1958), pp. 117-124. See also Paul F. Lazarsfeld, "Inter- 
pretation of Statistical Relations as a Research Operation," The Language 
of Social Research, ed. Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1955), pp. 115-125, and Herbert Hyman, Survey Design and 
Analysis (New York: Free Press, 1955), pp . 242-329. 
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to both the original independent and dependent variables, and the resulting 
partial associations are smaller than the original association. When the 
values of the test factor are held constant, the association between the 
independent and dependent variables should disappear, since the test factor 
explains or interprets the original relationship. In practice, however, it 
is more likely that the partials will be reduced. The difference between the 
two modes of analysis rests on the time order of the test factors. In ex- 
planation, the test factor is antecedent; in interpretation, it is inter- 
vening . 

A third mode of multivariate analysis is the discovery of factors 
which "specify" the original relationship. The interest is in the rela- 
tive size of the partial relationships and in the conditions under which 
the original relationship is intensified or diminished. Specification 
refers to discovering the conditions or contingencies under which the in- 
itial association is enhanced in one category of the test variable, or 
reduced in the other. If the test factor is antecedent to the independent 
variable, a "condition" has been revealed; if it is intervening between 
the independent and dependent variables, a "contingency" has been revealed. 

In specified relationships, the test variable is unrelated to one or both 
of the original variables. 

The outcomes of multivariate analysis are presented below: 



TIME ORDER OF TEST FACTOR 
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INTEREST IN: 

Marginals 

Partials 



Antecedent 

Explanation 

Specification 

(Condition) 



Intervening 

Interpretation 

Specification 

(Contingency) 



Because of limitations of space, the actual tables are discussed, 



but not presented, in the following chapter. These tables are available 
upon request from the sponsoring agency. 
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CHAPTER V 

DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS RELATED TO VOCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 

Sex 



It was hypothesized that men would be more successful than 
women in the labor market, since disabled women can more readily legit- 
imize unemployment or marginal employment. A woman who is disabled is 
less likely to feel that she must work, given the expectations about the 
roles of men and women in this society. Women may also be discrxminated 
against in the allocation of raises and promotions. This was borne out 
by the data. Thirty-one percent of the men, compared with sixteen per- 
cent of the women, were "most successful" in their careers from the time 
of placement to follow-up. By contrast, only eighteen percent of the 
men, against twenty-eight percent of the women, were "least successful. " ^ 
There were no real differences between the sexes by employment or unemploy- 
ment, although there were significant differences according to the degree 



The findings in the literature concerning the relationship between 
sex and employment status are mixed. McPhee , in studying the emotionally 
and physically disabled who were serviced by the Utah, Montana, and Wyoming 
Divisions of Vocational Rehabilitation, found that men were more frequently 
employed at follow-up than women; McPhee, pp. 562-563. Schletzer et al. , 
produced this same finding from a random sample of the national population; 
Schletzer j^t al. , Factors Related to Employment Success , p.16. Ware inter- 
viewed both the physically and mentally disabled who had undergone rehab- 
ilitation and found no differences by sex; Ware, p. 517. 
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of success if they were employed at follow-up. 

However, it is the men who were best educated who were especially 

2 

successful in their careers. When education is introduced as an intervening 
variable, forty-five percent of the men with eleven or more years of educa- 
tion, against only twenty- two percent of the women with the same level of 
education, are "most successful . " Forty-five percent of the best educated 
men are most successful, compared with thirty-one percent of the men in 
general; there is now a percentage difference of twenty-three, compared 
with fifteen in the original table. Among those with fewer than eight years 
of education, the difference between the sexes is reduced to seven percent. 
The association between sex and vocational achievement is contingent upon 
education. Education specifies, rather than interprets or explains the re- 
lationship because there is no association between sex and level of educa- 
tion among these respondents and because sex precedes education in time. 



^Lesser and Darling support this finding of no differences in 
employment or unemployment by sex in their study of clients serviced by 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled during the 1940s. They removed 
from their sample women who were voluntarily out of the labor force. When 
the thirteen women voluntarily not in the labor force were removed from 
these data, employed men continued to advance more rapidly than employed 
women, and differences in sex by employment status did emerge: twenty-nine 

percent of the men were unemployed at follow-up, compared with only nine- 
teen percent of the women. (The reasons given for unemployment did not 
distinguish men from women.) When both men and women voluntarily out of 
the labor force were eliminated, men were even more likely than before to 
be disproportionately represented among the unemployed. In sum, men were 
more successful than women. There are no differences in employment status 
between the sexes unless those voluntarily out of the labor force are 
eliminated; in this case, men tended either to be "most successful" or 
unemployed. 

2 

"What was the highest grade of school that you completed?" 
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Age also specifics the relationship between sex and vocational 
success.' 1 ' The relationship is contingent upon being between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty: men in this age group were far more likely than 

older men to be most successful. Fifty-two percent of the youngest men 
were most successful, against only eleven percent of the youngest women. 
Among those older than fifty, only twenty-one percent of the men and 
eleven percent of the women were most successful. 

When age and education are both held constant, the two variables 
in combination exercise a cumulative effect upon employment success. The 
men who were both young and best educated were especially successful in 
the labor market, while those who were both older and less well educated 
were much less successful. Sixty percent of the men between the ages 
of eighteen and forty with eleven years or more of education were most 
successful, compared with thirty percent of the women with the same char- 
acteristics. In contrast, twenty-five percent of the men older than 
forty-one years of age with fewer than eleven years of education were 
most successful, compared with twelve percent of the older and less well 
educated women. 

The original relationship is dependent upon the respondents’ age 

2 

at the onset of the disability. Men who became disabled before the age 

^"In what year were you born?” 

2 

"Can you tell me how this happened?" (Probe for dates or age at 

onset . ) 
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of forty-five were more likely to be successful than those disabled after 
this age.'*' Only twenty percent of the men and twelve percent of the women 
disabled after age forty-five were most successful. 

The relationship between sex and vocational achievement is contin- 
gent up n the respondent having a disability which is not accompanied by 

2 

a high degree of stigma. Among those whose disabilities have low or med- 
ium stigma, men are more than twice as likely as women to be ’’most suc- 
cessful,” but there is little difference between the sexes among those with 
highly stigmatized disabilities. Thirty-five percent of the men with no 
stigma or low stigma were most successful, compared with fifteen percent 
of the women. Among those with high stigma, twenty-eight percent of the 
men and twenty-four percent of the women were most successful. 

The relationship is also dependent upon job level at follow-ur 

men in white-collar jobs were more likely to be successful than those 1 

3 

blue-collar jobs. Fifty-five percent of the men in white-collar jobs, 
versus twenty- three percent of the women, were most successful. In con- 
trast, among those with blue-collar jobs, thirty-eight percent of the men 
and nineteen percent of the women were most successful . 



This is one of several instances in which the schema of elaborating 
multivariate data does not clarify a methodologically confusing situation. 
Sex is related to age at the onset of the disability (women tended to be 
disabled at a younger age than men). Although the partials are intensified, 
as in the case of specification, the interrelationships among the three 
variables suggests that the finding should be an interpretation rather than 
a specification* When this type of problem arises, the relationship will 
be said to be "dependent” upon the test factor. 

2 

Stigma is an objective measure of negative evaluation; the respon- 
dents were judgmentally placed in four groups, ranging from no stigma to 
high stigma. 

3 

’’What kind of work do you do there?” 
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The relationship between sex and job success is contingent upon 
lengthy on-the-job training.* Men who had training on their jobs for 
seven days or more were most likely to be successful. Lengthy on-the-job 
training is also associated with vocational success for women, although 
the relationship is weaker than for men. Sixty-three percent of the men 
with lengthy on-the-job training were most successful, compared with 
thirty percent of the women. Among those with no on-the-job training, 
thirty-nine percent of the men and twenty percent of the women were most 
successful . 

That men are more successful than women is contingent upon 

socio-economic status: "upper-class" men were most successful, especially 

2 

when compared with "lower-class" women. Fifty-six percent of the "upper 
class" men were most successful, against twenty-three percent of the 
"upper class" women. Among the "lower class," only ten percent of the 
men and six percent of the women were most successful. 

The introduction of the number of financial dependents, job interest 
at intake, or whether the respondent worked before becoming disabled did 
not help to interpret the relationship between sex and employment success. 

In addition, the relationship is not significantly affected by any of the 
following variables: education, race, marital status, whether the respon- 

dent was labelled as handicapped by others, whether he had been involved in 
physical therapy, whether formal or informal job-finding channels were used, 

*"Did you receive any on-the-job training?" (IF YES) : "How 

long did this training last?" 

2 

The index of socio-economic status was constructed by considering 
education, family income, and occupation of the head of the household. 
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or whether special training to acquire new skills was undertaken after the 
onset of the disability. 

To sum up the results of the multivariate analysis, the finding that 
men exceed women in vocational achievement is dependent upon other factors 
which are linked with sex. It is the men who are both young and relatively 
well educated who are most successful. Those who were disabled before the 
age of forty-five, who were relatively "upper class,” and whose disabilities 
were relatively free from social stigma had the best vocational achieve- 
ments. Furthermore, these men were more likely to be in white-collar jobs 
at follow-up and to have experienced lengthy on-the-job training. 

Race 

It was hypothesized that whites would be more successful than non- 
whites, since discrimination in employment practices is expected to apply 
to the non-white disabled at least as much as it applies to the non-white 
non-disabled, However, the race of the respondent appears to be unrelated 
to his vocational success or failure, with the exception that whites were 
somewhat more likely than non-whites to be involuntarily out of the labor 
force.* Twenty-six percent of the whites and twenty-seven percent of the 
non-whites were most successful. However, forty-six percent of the whites 
were involuntarily out of the labor force, compared with thirty-six percent 
of the aon-whites. 

This absence of a finding was surprising and called for some kind of 
specification. It might be, on the one hand, that the intensive efforts 

^Contrary to these findings, Jaffe, Day, and Adams found non-whites 
over-represented among the unemployed in their sample of disabled men who 
had been injured by on-the-job accidents. Race in this study, as in theirs, 
was categorized as white (excluding Puerto Rican) , versus Negro and Puerto 
Rican; see Jaffe, Day, and Adams, pp. 35-37. 
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exerted in rehabilitating, training, and placing the disabled are suf- 
ficient to remove the normally discriminating effects of race in employ- 
ment practices. On the other hand, perhaps discrimination does exist, 
but is masked by other factors which exert stronger influences upon job 
success. Additional variables were therefore introduced to clarify this 
situation. 

No differences emerge when age, education, sex or job interest at 
intake are held constant. 

Whites disabled before the age of eighteen and non-whites disabled 
between the ages of nineteen and forty-four were most successful. Thirty- 
four percent of whites disabled before, the age of eighteen were moat 
successful, compared with nineteen percent of the non-whites. But thirty- 
seven percent of the non-whites disabled between the ciges of nineteen 
and forty-four were most successful, against twenty-six percent of the 
whites. There were no differences between the races by age l tavi or jet 
of the disability. 

Whites with the least severe disabilities were especially success- 
ful, followed by non-whites in the moderate severity group . ^ Forty-one 
percent of the least severely disabled whites were most successful, versus 
thirty percent of the least disabled non-whites. Thirty-six percent of 
the moderately disabled non-whites were most successful, against twenty- 
nine percent of the whites. Among the most disabled, there were no 

^The severity of the disabilities is an index consisting of eight 
variables: the number of disabilities, whether physical mobility was 

affected, whether a chain disability was present, whether pain or dis- 
comfort were voluntarily mentioned, the perceived effects of the disability, 
whether the respondent was receiving medical care for the disability, and 
whether the disability was the reason for unemployment. 
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differences between the races. Surprisingly, whites were more likely than 
non-whites to be severely disabled. 

Non-whites who were not labelled by others as handicapped or disabled 
were most likely to be successful. Those who were not white and at the 
same time were treated differently by others as a result of the disability 
were least likely to be successful. Among those who were not labelled, 
twenty-eight percent of the whites and thirty-seven percent of the non-whites 
were most successful. Among those who were labelled, twenty-three percent 
of the whites and only eleven percent of the non-whites were most success- 
ful. Labelling appears to have a much larger impact upon the success of 
non-whites than of whites. This is probably the result of the addition of 
race to the disability and the lack of education as handicapping factors, 
increasing their vulnerability toward negative evaluations by both self and 
others. Interestingly, non-whites were no more likely than whites to be 
labelled this way. 

Work level also specifies the problem. The manual skilled group is 
the most successful, regardless of race. Among the unskilled manual group, 
however, it is the non-whites who exceed the whites in vocational achieve- 
ment. Fifteen percent of the whites in unskilled manual jobs were most 
successful, compared with thirty percent of the non-whites. Non-whites tend 
to occupy unskilled manual jobs, whereas whites tend to have white-collar 
jobs . 

Finally, whiues with at least two financial dependents were most 

2 

likely to be vocationally successful. The number of dependents does not 




The labelling index measures the extent to which the respondents 
were marked by others as disabled and treated differently as a result. 
Labelling implies the perception that the person is physically abnormal , 
and is a measure of perceived stigma. 



2 



"Do any of these people rely on you for most of their money?" 
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seem to be significantly related tc vocational success for non-whites. 
Forty-five percent of the white respondents with two or more financial 
dependents were most successful, compared with thirty percent of the 
non-whites. This is probably the result of the somewhat weaker and 
matriarchal family structure among blacks, who constitute seventy-five 
percent of the non-white respondents. 

Although race was not at first related to vocational achievement, 
the introduction of additional variables showed that differences between 
whites and non-whites occur in the way these variables affect the probabil- 
ity of employment success. Whites who were disabled before the age of 
eighteen, with the least severe disabilities, and with two or more 
financial dependents tended to be most successful. The most successful 
non-whites were disabled when middle-aged, had moderately severe dis- 
abilities, were not labelled by others as handicapped, and occupied 
unskilled manual jobs. 



Age 

It was hypothesized that the young would be more successful, 
since they are likely to be least severely disabled and most skilled 
in new industrial techniques. This is upheld. Although more than 
half of the respondents were fifty years of age or older, it was the 
young who were far more likely to be successful if employed. Forty-one 
percent of those younger than thirty were most successful, and this 
figure decreases to thirteen percent of those sixty-one years of age 
or older. Those younger than age thirty or older than age sixty were 
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most likely to be unemployed. 

As expected, the association between age and employment success is 
dependent upon severity. Among those with less severe disabilities, the 
proportion of "most successful" persons declines steadily with age; within 
each age group except the oldest, those whose disabilities were less severe 
were most likely to be successful. Forty-six percent of those with the 
least severe disabilities between the ages of eighteen and forty were most 
successful, against only nine percent of those older than sixty-one. Among 
tne more severely disabled, however, there is no relationship between age 
and success. 

The relationship is also dependent upon whether or not the respondent 
was labelled by others as handicapped. The younger people were much more 
likely to be successful if they were not treated differently by others. 
Labelling has a much smaller impact upon the older workers. Overall, there 
is a stronger relationship between age and success in the "unlabelled group." 
Fifty percent of those between the ages of eighteen and forty who were not 
labelled were most successful, compared with eleven percent of those older 
than sixty-one. Among those who were labelled, however, thirty percent of 
the youngest group was most successful, against thirteen percent of the 
oldest group. 



1 

"Previous research concerning the effects of age upon the vocational 
experiences of the disabled has not produced consistent findings. Lesser 
and Darling found that the unemployed tended to be younger than twenty-five 
or older than sixty; Lesser and Darling, p. 104. McPhee found that those 
younger than thirty were most likely to be employed; McPhee pp. 562-563. 
Jaffe found that those younger than forty-five were most likely to have 
achieved occupational mobility; Jaffe, Day and Adams, p. 121. Schletzer 
et al . , and Ware found no differences in employment by age; Schletzer 
£t _al . Factors Related to Employment Success , p. 17; Ware, p. 517. 
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This relationship is also dependent upon job level. The most 
consistent relationship between age and success occurs for white-collar 
workers. Fifty-four percent of the white-collar workers younger than 
forty were most successful, compared with thirty-two percent of those 
older than fifty-one. Among skilled manual workers, the young and 
middle-aged were more successful than the old. Sixty-eight percent of 
the youngest group was most successful, versus thirty-eight percent of 
the oldest group. Among unskilled workers, the linear relationship be- 
tween age and success disappears, but it is those who are both old and 
unskilled who were least likely to have received the raises or promo- 
tions which constitute the measure of success in this study; only 
eleven percent of this group was most successful. 

The finding that the young were most successful is not inter- 
preted by sex, education, socio-economic status, age at the onset of the 
disability, number of financial dependents, the degree of stigma attached 
to the disability, or by whether the respondent had worked before becoming 
disabled. It is not specified by marital status, having undertaken spe- 
cial training to acquire new skills, job interest at intake, or the vol- 
untary mention of age as an additional handicap to employment. 

The young were most successful in the labor market, especially if 
they were not severely disabled? not labelled by others as handicapped 
and in skilled manual jobs. 

Socio-Economic Status 



As expected; those who were relatively ,? upper class" were far more 
likely than those who were "lower class" to be both employed and highly 
successful over time. Forty-seven percent of the "upper class" was most 
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successful, against thirty percent of the "middle class" and eight percent 
of the "lower class." Only two percent of the "upper class" was unemployed, 
compared with fifty-five percent of the "lower class." Although the com- 
ponents of the two indices are similar, they measure different social attri- 
butes. The index of socio-economic status includes education, family in- 
come, and occupation of head of household, while the index of vocational 
achievement encompasses employment status and changes in salary and job 
level since placement. The strength of the relationship between relative 
socio-economic status and vocational achievement is large, given that the 
respondents actually ranged no higher than what is generally accepted as 
middle-middle class in this society. 

This relationship is contingent upon sex: when the respondents are 

stratified by sex, the relationship is upheld only among men. Fifty-six 
percent of the "upper class" men were most successful, compared with only 
ten percent of the "lower class" men. There is no relationship between sex 
and socio-economic status. 

The relationship is intensified if the number of other family mem- 
bers who were employed is taken into account.^ - Among families with no 
other workers, the disproportionate success of the "upper class" is even 
greater than among families with two or more workers. This was designed 
as a test of the influence of the income of others upon family income as 
a component of socio-economic status. Although the respondents in the 
"upper class" were most likely to have others in their families working, 
it is those with families in which they were the only working members who 
were most likely to be successful. Among those who were the only working 

^"Do any of these people have jobs?" 
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members of their families, fifty-six percent of the "upper class" was 
most successful, compared with eight percent of the "lower class." 

Among those with other family members employed, however, forty-two per- 
cent of the "upper class" was most successful, against eight percent of 
the "lower class." 

This relationship is not dependent upon any of the following 
variables: age (those in the "upper class" were relatively young), if 

the respondent was the head of his household, the severity of the dis- 
ability (those in the "upper class" were less likely to be severely 
disabled), the stigma attached to the disability, whether the respondent 
was labelled by others as disabled, age at the onset of the disability 
(those in the "upper class" were moro likely to be disabled, when very 
young) , whether the respondent had worked before becoming disabled, job 
interest at intake (those in the "upper class" were more likely to be 
interested in white-collar jobs) , the number of financial dependents 
(those in the "upper class" were more likely to have financial dependen s) , 
on-the-job training (those in the "upper class" were more likely to have 
lengthy on-the-job training) , and ethnic stock. 

The "upper class" was most successful, and this was especially so 
for those who were men and the only working members of their families. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NATURE OF THE DISABILITY 
AND VOCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
Age When Disable d 



It was hypothesized that those disabled when relatively young would 
be more successful, since few occupational plans had been disrupted by the 
onset of the disability. Those disabled before the age of forty-five were 
more likely to be vocationally successful and less likely to b a unemployed 
than those disabled after this age. Thirty-one percent of those disabled 
before the age of nineteen were most successful, compared with twenty-nine 
percent of those disabled between ages nineteen and forty-four and only 
eighteen percent of those disabled after age forty-four. Only twenty-two 
percent of those disabled before nineteen were unemployed at follow-up, 
against twenty-six percent of those disabled between nineteen and forty- 
four and thirty-nine percent of those disabled after forty-four. If un- 
employed, those disabled when young were more kely to be in the labor 
force cr voluntarily out of the labor force. Those disabled after the age 
of forty-four were most likely to be involuntarily out of the labor force. 
Separating those who were congenitally disabled makes no difference in this 
relationship . ^ 



According to three other follow-up studies of the handicapped, it 
is the congenitally disabled, and those disabled when older, who are most 
likely to be unemployed, with those disabled in the middle years most 
likely to be employed; see Lesser and Darling, p. 101, Felton, p. 505, and 
Schletzer et al., Factors Related to Employment Success, p. 17-21. Accord- 
ing to McPhee, those disabled before age forty were most likely to be em- 
ployed full time; McPhee, p. 563. Ware found no differences in employment 
status by the onset of the disability; Ware, p. 517. 
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The relationship between age at onset of the disability and 
vocational success is reduced by socio-economic status at the time of the 
interview. When the respondents are stratified by their social positions, 
the original relationship is substantially diminished. Socio-economic status 
provides a link, through which uhe original association was produced, since 
all three variables are interrelated. Those disabled before the age of 
eighteen tend to be "upper class," whereas those disabled after the age 
of forty-four tend to fall into the "lower class." 

This relationship between age when disabled and employment success 
is dependent upon sex. Men who were disabled before the age of forty-four 
were especially successful; the relationship between the variables is re- 
duced among women. Forty percent of the men disabled before the age of 
nineteen were most successful, compared with thirty-six percent of those 
disabled between nineteen and forty-four and twenty percent of those dis- 
abled after the age of forty-four. Among the women, nineteen percent of 
those disabled before nineteen were most successful, compared with thirteen 
percent of those disabled between nineteen and forty-four and twelve per- 
cent of those disabled after forty-four. 

The relationship is contingent upon job level: the influence of 

being young at the time of the disability is effective only if the res- 
pondents were in manual rather than white-collar positions at the time of 
the interview. Among those in skilled manual jobs, sixty-eight percent 
of those disabled before age nineteen were most successful, versus forty- 
seven percent of those disabled arter age forty-four. Among those in un- 
skilled manual jobs, twenty percent of those disabled when youngest were 
most successful, against five percent of those disabled when oldest. 
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It ilso contingent upon job interest at intake: those disabled when 

young were most likely to be successful if they sought skilled manual posi- 
tions at .hat time. Fifty-six percent of those disabled before age nine- 
teen were most successful if they sought skilled manual jobs, compared with 
forty-two pe,cent of those disabled between nineteen and forty-four, and 
twenty-four percent of those disabled after age forty-four. 

The association between age when disabled and vocational achievement 
is not explained by current age, the number of years since the disability, 
or race. It is not interpreted by socio-economic status, whether the res- 
pondent had worked before becoming disabled, or by the severity or stigma 
of the disability. It is not contingent upon whether the respondent was 
labelled by others as disabled, whether he had specific job requirements 
when looking for his last position, on-the-job training, job satisfaction, 
whether formal or informal job-finding channels were used, or marital status. 

Those disabled before the age of forty-five were most likely to be 
successful in the labor market, especially if they were men, interested in 
skilled manual positions when they first came to the sponsoring agency, or 
occupants of such positions at the time of the follow-up interview. The 
lower likelihood of success among those disabled later in life, on the other 
hand, was decreased still further among women and those who sought unskilled 
manual work at the time of the initial interview or who were engaged in 
unskilled manual work at follow-up. 

Stigma and Visibility 

It was hypothesized that those with non-visible and non-stigmatized 
disabilities would be most successful, since they were less likely to en- 
counter discrimination in employment practices. 
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The stigma attached to the disability is related to vocational 
achievement. Those whose disabilities were free from stigma were most 
likely to be successful, although there were no differences in employ- 
ment status. Forty-three percent of those whose disabilities were not 
stigmatized were most successful, compared with twenty-six percent of 
those whose disabilities were stigmatized. Dividing those whose dis- 
abilities were stigmatized into low, medium, and high degrees of stigma 
does not change the results. Because there were only fourteen respon- 
dents whose disabilities were free from stigma, efforts to elaborate these 
data are severely restricted. Compared to those with stigmatized disabili- 
ties, the respondents without stigma were white, less severely disabled, 
less likely to be labelled by others as disabled, interested in skilled 
manual jobs at intake, occupants of white-collar jobs at follow-up, and 
satisfied with their jobs. Those with stigmatized disabilities tended to 
be younger and disabled before the age of forty-five. There were no dif- 
ferences when sex and socio-economic status were controlled. 

Contrary to the hypothesis, there was no direct relationship be- 
tween the visibility of the disability and vocational achievement; those 
whose disabilities were "somewhat visible" were most frequently success- 
ful and least frequently unemployed. The combination of visibility and 
stigma produce an interesting pattern. ^ It is those whose disabilities 
were not visible and who at the same time were relatively free from stigma, 
and also those with the most visible and most highly stigmatized disabili- 
ties who were especially successful. Evidently, it was those for whom the 




Although the concept of stigma encompasses visibility as one of 
its components, it is not a one-to-one relationship — for example, in- 
cluded among disabilities with low stigma are arthritis and muscular atrophy 
disabilities coded as having high stigma include colostomy and brain damage. 
However, the category of high stigma includes only three nonvisible dis- 
abilities, wheoreas the category of "no stigma" contains no visible disabili- 
ties. 
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haiidicapping effects of the disability were either the easiest or the most 
difficult to overcome who managed to achieve success in the labor force. 



Severity 

It was hypothesized that those with relatively mild disabilities 
would be most successful, since the impairment is less likely to impinge 
upon their work performances or abilities. 

Although the severity of the disability is not associated with the 
degree of vocational achievement, it is related to whether the respondent 
was employed at follow-up. Eighty-eight percent of those with the least 
severe disabilities were employed, compared with forty percent of those 
with the most severe disabilities.^ - 

The relationship between severity and employment status is depen- 
dent upon whether the respondent was labelled by others as handicapped and 
consequently treated differently. Those who were not labelled this way 
were especially likely to be employed. Ninety-four percent of those not 
labelled were employed if they were not severely disabled, compared with 
thirty-eight percent of the most severely disabled. Among those who were 
labelled, eighty-one percent of the least severely disabled were employed, 
against forty percent of the most severely disabled. 



Felton, who defined vocational adjustment as employment in com- 
petitive industry and maladjustment as employment in sheltered workshops , 
discovered severity to be related to these criteria; Felton, p. 505. 

Lesser and Darling, using the more conventional measure of vocational success 
as employment or unemployment, also found severity to be an important 
factor; Lesser and Darling, p. 102. McPhee found that n good health" was 
associated with e* ploy men t ; McPhee, p. 563. 
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The association is dependent upon whether the respondent had 
worked before the onset of the disability. Those who had some work 
experience before becoming disabled and who were not severely disabled 
were most likely to be employed at follow-up. Ninety percent of those 
who worked before thi= onset of the disabilicy and who had mild disabili- 
ties were employed, ..^ared with thirty-five percent of the most severe- 
ly disabled. Among those who did not work before becoming disabled, 
eighty-five percent of the least severely disabled were employed, versus 
fifty-six percent of the most severely disabled. 

The association is also dependent upon the difficulty experienced 
in using public transportation.' 1 ’ Surprisingly, those who had such prob- 
lems were able to overcome them to the extent that they were employed 
at follow-up, given that the disabilities were not very severe. Those 
who were both severely disabled and found public transportation difficult 
to use were least likely to be employed. Among those who had problems 
using transportation, eighty-five percent of the least severely 
disabled were employed at follow-up, compared with forty-seven percent of 
the most severely disabled. Of those who experienced no difficulties in 
using transportation, eighty-one percent of the least severely disabled 
were employed, against seventy percent of the most severely disabled. 

The original relationship is not explained by age or age at onset 
of the disability, and it is not interpreted by socio-economic status or 
by whether the disability impinged upon the work abilities or performances. 

^"Are there any kinds of transportation that you have difficulty 

using?" 
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It is not specified by job interest at intake or having specific requirements 
when looking for the last job held. 

Those with relatively mild disabilities were most likely to be employed 
at follow-up, especially if they were not labelled by others as handicapped. 
The probability of being employed is further reduced among those severely 
disabled if they had worked before becoming disabled and if they had dif- 
ficulty using public transportation. 

Special Training 

It was hypothesized that those who undertook special training to 
acquire new skills after the onset of the disability would be most success- 
ful, especially if they could no longer pursue their usual line of work due 
to the disruption of their careers by the onset of the disability. 

The hypothesis was not upheld.'*' Training made no difference 
in either the degree of job success or in whether the respondent was 
employed or unemployed at follow-up. Separating the respondents according 
to the number of trainings does not alter this finding. The only impact 
that special training had upon vocational behavior was among the unemployed 
who were not in the labor force: those with special training tended to 

be voluntarily out of the labor force, whereas those without such training 
tended to be involuntarily out of the labor force. Thirty-three percent 
of those who had undertaken training and who were unemployed were volun- 
tarily out of the labor force and thirty-three percent were involuntarily 



Barker, after reviewing a number of older studies, found "no evidence 
in support of the thesis that training is advantageous in avoiding unemploy- 
ment." See Roger G. Barker et al. Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Ill- 
ness: A Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique and Disability , 2nd 

ed. revised (New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 55, 1953), 

p. 367. According to McPhee and Felton, however, having received vocational 
training is associated with success; McPhee, pp. 562-563 and Felton, p. 505. 
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out of the labor force, compared with fifteen and fifty-six percent of 
those who did not have training. Evidently, having undertaken training 
does affect the respondents’ perceptions about whether they could return 
to work if they desired. 

Since the assumption that special training as the key to voca- 
tional success is crucial to current practices of rehabilitation per- 
sonnel, efforts to specify these data were made. Although half of the 
respondents had undertaken this kind of training, more than one-third 
of those trained were unable to apply their training to any job they had 
held. 

Dividing those who did have training according to its perceived 
general usefulness, its usefulness with respect to finding employment, 
and its usefulness in the actual job situation did not distinguish these 
respondents from those who did not have special training. 

No differences in employment success emerged when the following 
variables were held constant: age (those younger than fifty tended to 

have been trained) , education, socio-economic status (those in the 
"upper class" at follow-up tended to have been trained) , medical prog- 
nosis, whether the respondent could pursue the same type of work as be- 
fore the onset of the disability (interestingly, there was no relation- 
ship between this and having been trained) , the number of financial 
dependents, and job level at follow-up (those in unskilled manual posi- 
tions were least likely to have been trained). 

Training was especially effective among those who had been 
advised by others to acquire some training or additional training. Among 
those who received this advice, thirty percent of those who had training 
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were most successful, compared with twelve percent of those with no training. 
There is no difference in the proportion most successful among those who were 
not advised to pursue training. The advice to get training or additional 
training is not related to whether the respondent had already undertaken such 
training. 

Non-whites who received training are more successful than non-whites 
without such training. Thirty-one percent of the non-whites who were trained 
were most successful, versus twenty percent of the whites. Among whites 
training made no significant difference in employment success. Non-whites 
were more likely than whites to have been specially trained. 

It is those who were disabled after the age of forty-five who were 
most likely to have benefited from training. Twenty-eight percent of these 
people were most successful, comnared with twelve percent who had not been 
trained. Training made little difference in the employment success of those 
disabled when younger. Interestingly, it is those disabled after the age 
of forty-five who were least likely to have been trained, although training 
had the greatest impact upon the success of this group in the labor market . 

Those whose disabilities were not highly stigmatized were most likely 
to be positively affected by training. Thirty-three percent of those with 
no stigma or little stigma who had undertaken training were most success- 
ful, compared with twenty-four percent who did not have training. It is this 
same group which also was most likely to receive special training. 

Although there was initially no relationship between special train- 
ing and vocational achievement, the introduction of additional variables 
revealed that differences between those who did and did not undertake such 
training occur in the way that these variables affect the probability of 
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job success. The impact of training was positive in some specific groups: 
those who had been advised to undertake training, who were non-white , who 
were disabled after the age of forty-five, and whose disabilities were 
not highly stigmatized. 

In addition to testing the impact of special training upon voca- 
tional achievement, two factors similar to training were also examined. 

Whether or not the respondents had received any physical therapy 
in the course of rehabilitation was unrelated to both the degree of job 
success and employment status. Among the unemployed, however, those who 
had received physical therapy were more likely than those who had not 
to be in the labor force. Evidently, the effect of physical therapy is 
similar to that of special training in that it affects perceptions about 
whether the respondent is capable of working. Similarly, the number of 
rehabilitation agencies which had serviced these people is not related 
to vocational achievement. 

There is a relationship, however, between receiving lengthy on- 
the-job training and vocational achievement. Those who received training 
on their current jobs for seven days or more were far more likely to be 
successful than those with less training and those with no training at all. 
Among those with training for seven days or more, fifty-two percent were 
most successful, compared with thirty-two percent of those with less train- 
ing or no training. 

This relationship is dependent upon age. Those younger than forty 
were more likely than those older than forty to benefit from on-the-job 
training. It was these same people who were most likely to receive such 
training. Eighty percent of those younger than forty were most successful 
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if they had received lengthy on-the-job training, compared with thirty- 
eight percent of these young people without this training. 

This relationship is also conditional upon having disabilities which 
are not very severe. It is only among those with the least severe dis- 
abilities that the relationship is maintained; most of these people are 
likely to also be younger than forty. Among those with the least severe 
disabilities, seventy percent of those with lengthy on-the-job training 
were most successful, compared with thirty-five percent of those who did 
not have this training. 

The association between lengthy on-the-job training and job success 
is not explained by socio-economic status, age at the onset of the dis- 
ability, labelling by others as disabled, social adjustment to the dis- 
ability, having specific requirements when looking for this job, or job 
level. It is not specified by sex, the stigma attached to the disability, 
whether the respondent could do the same kind of work as before becoming 
disabled, whether special training had been undertaken in rehabilitation, 
or job satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER VII 

FACTORS RELATED TO THE NATURE OF THE JOB 
Job Interest At Intake 

It was hypothesized that those who aspired to white-collar jobs 
at intake would be successful, since these jobs do not require physical 
exertion and since Lhey are higher in the occupational prestige system. 
Contrary to the hypothesis, those who were interested in skilled manual 
jobs at intake, followed by those interested in white-collar jobs, had 
the best vocational achievements. Thirty-nine percent of those interested 
in skilled manual positions were most successful, compared with twenty- 
four percent of those interested in white-collar jobs and twenty percent 
of those interested in unskilled manual jobs. Because those who aspired 
at intake to white-collar jobs were more likely to have been severely 
disabled, the original hypothesis now appears erroneous. Those who sought 
skilled manual jobs at intake were more likely than those who sought other 
jobs to be less severely disabled at follow-up. Moreover, those who as- 
pired to and attained manual jobs at intake had the greatest potential for 
upward mobility, whereas those who aspired to and attained white-collar 
jobs were less likely to increase their job levels and therefore their 
vocational achievement, given the design of the index. 

The relationship between job interest at intake and vocational 
achievement is dependent, however, upon socio-economic position, as 
measured by education, family income, and occupation of head of household. 
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This original relationship is intensified among those in the "middle" 
and "upper class," whereas it disappears among those : i the "lower class." 
Among those in the "upper and "middle classes," fi ty- ive percent of those 
interested in skilled manual positions were most s iccessful, against 
thirty-five percent of those interested in white-co Lar jobs and twenty- 
eight percent of those interested in unskilled mar* al jobt. 

The relationship is conditional upon age at the onset of the dis- 
ability. Those who sought skilled manual positions at intake were espe- 
cially successful if they had been disabled earlier than age eighteen. 

Among those disabled when young, fifty-six percent who sought skilled 
manual jobs were most successful, compe ud with only twenty-seven percent 
of those who were interested in white-collar jobs and twenty percent of 
those interested in unskilled manual jobs. 

The association is also conditional upon whether the respondent had 
worked before becoming disabled. It occurs only among those who did not 
work prior to the disability. Sixty-seven percent of thr e who did not work 
before becoming disabled and who sought skilled manual jobs were most suc- 
cessful, compared with twenty-six percent of those who sought white-collar 
jobs and twenty percent of those who sought unskilled manual jobs. This 
unexpected situation is probably explained by the previous finding that 
those interested in skilled manual positions were most successful if disabled 
when young, since the young were unlikely to have worked before becoming 
disabled. 

The association is not explained by race, the severity of the dis- 
abilities, or the number of financial dependents, and it is not interpreted 
by job level at follow-up. Moreover, the introduction of the following 
variables does not specify the relationship: age, age at intake, the stigma 

attached to the disability, and whether the respondent was labelled by others 
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as disabled. 

Job-Finding Channels 

It was hypothesized that those who used formal methods of finding 
jobs since placement would be more successful than those who used in- 
formal channels, since formal means of job-seeking were thought to result 
in a better congruence of man and job. Contrary to the hypothesis, those 
who used formal channels (newspapers, comnr'*cial employment agencies, re- 
habilitation agencies, and poverty agencies) in seeking jobs since they 
first applied to the sponsoring agency were less likely to be employed 
than those who used informal channels (informal contacts, direct contacts 
with employers, and self-employment). Those who combined these two modes 
were most likely to be employed. Se enty-rseven percent of those using 
mixed channels were employed, compared with sixty-eight percent of those 
using only informal channels and thirty-three percent of those using only 
formal channels. There were no differences between the groups according 
to the degree of vocational success. It appears that among this popula- 
tion of poorly educated disabled people, informal channels were actually 
more efficient than formal channels in locating the jobs for which they 
could qualify for those who had the possibility of utilizing informal 
contacts. 

This relationship is especially strong among those who were dis- 
abled at an early age. Eighty-three percent of those disabled before 
age eighteen were most successful if they used mixed or informal channels, 
against twenty percent of those who used formal channels exclusively. 

It can be speculated that those who were disabled from the start of 
their work careers may have gained more information and contacts about 
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informal channels and more facility in using informal approaches. 

The relationship is intensified by relatively high stigma. Formal 
channels were least likely to be associated with employment among those 
with medium and high stigma. Seventy-five percent of those whose disabili- 
ties were highly stigmatized were most successful if they used mixed or 
informal job channels, versus twenty-five percent of those who relied upon 
formal job channels. Perhaps those who were socially stigmatized were 
reluctant to encounter formal situations in seeking jobs. 

The association is not dependent upon any of the following variables: 
sex, age, socio-economic status, number of financial dependents, frequency 
of seeing friends, the severity of the disability, or whether the respon- 
dent was labelled by others as disabled. 

Voluntary Disclosure of the Disability 

It was hypothesized that those who disclosed the disability to 
potential employers would be successful, since they exhibited greater 
realism in their job searches and since they were less likely to encounter 
future difficulties in this area. However, revealing the nature of the 
disability to potential employers when seeking jobs is not related to either 
vocational achievement or employment status. ^ It is possible, however, 
that the respondents were not completely honest in answering this question, 
since it is the explicit policy of the sponsoring agency to urge applicants 
to openly tell employers about their disabilities. Sixty-nine percent re- 
vealed the disability voluntarily to employers, and four percent involuntar- 
ily. Ten percent did not tell employers because they thought it irrelevant, 
and sixteen percent did not tell so that they would be hired. 

^Q.90: "When you are looking for work, do you tell employers about 

your disability? Why? (Why not?)" 
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It is possible that the responses to this item were contaminated 
by the visibility of the disabilities, since seventy-one percent of those 
who disclosed their disabilities to potential employers had disabilities 
which were at least partly visible. Moreover, financial or social pres- 
sures to work may blur the impact of this factor upon vocational achieve- 
ment, since more than half of those who did not inform employers about 
their disability explained by saying they would not otherwise by hired. 

Job Requirements 

It was hypothesized that those who had specific job requirements 
which were met would be most successful, since they were likely to be more 
purposeful in their job searches and to be more satisfied with the jobs 
received . ^ 

The hypothesis was not upheld. Those who had no specific require- 
ments when seeking their last job were more likely to be employed at follow- 
up than those who had specific job needs. Eighty- two percent of those 
with no specific job requirements were employed at follow-up, compared 
with sixty-nine percent of those with requirements. There was no differ- 
ence in the degree of vocational success among those with and without 
specific job requirements. It is likely that those, who were willing to 
accept any kind of job were more able to obtain employment than those who 
were more selective in their job searches. 

This relationship is conditional upon three factors; the absence 
of high stigma, having worked before becoming disabled, and blue-collar 
job interest at intake. 

*"When you were looking for this job, did you have any definite ideas 
about: a) the type of job you wanted? b) the location of the company? 

c) the hours you wanted? d) the salary you wanted? e) anything else?” 
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The relationship between not having specific job requirements and 
being employed at follow-up is conditional upon having disabilities that 
are not highly stigmatized. The association is absent among those with 
highly stigmatized disabilities. Among those without high stigma, ninety 
percent of those with no specific job requirements were employed, versus 
sixty-seven percent* of those with specific job requirements. 

Those without specific requirements were most likely to be em- 
ployed if they had some work experience prior to the onset of the disabili- 
ty. Among those with no prior experience, whether or not there were 
specific job requirements is not associated with the probability of em- 
ployment. Among those who worked before becoming disabled, eighty-six 
percent of these without specific job requirements were employed, compared 
with sixty- three percent of those with such requirements. 

Finally, the influence of not having specific job requirements upon 
employment status is especially strong for those who were interested in 
blue-collar jobs at intake. The association is not maintained among those 
who sought white-collar jobs. Eighty-six percent of those who sought 
blue-collar jobs were employed if they had no specific job requirements, 
versus sixty-three percent of those with specific requirements. 

The relationship is not explained by sex or whether the respon- 
dent was labelled by others as disabled. It is not conditional upon age, 
socio-economic status, the severity of the disabilities, age at onset of 
the disability, the number of financial dependents, or whether special 
training to acquire new skills was undertaken after the onset of the dis- 
ability . 




Job Level 

It was hypothesized that those in white-collar jobs at follow-up 
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would be more successful than those in blue-collar jobs, since the 
disability is less apt to impinge upon white-collar work, and the jobs 
are likely to be associated with greater job satisfaction in the con- 
text of the system of occupational rewards and prestige. 

Contrary to the hypothesis, those who held skilled manual jobs, 
followed by those in white-collar jobs, were most successful; almost 
half of those with unskilled manual jobs were least successful. Fifty- 
four percent of those in skilled manual jobs were most successful, com- 
pared with thirty-nine percent of those in white-collar jobs ana twenty 
percent of those in unskilled manual jobs. This reinforces the previous 
finding that those who sought skilled manual jobs at intake also tended 
to be among the most successful.* 

This relationship is dependent, however, upon age. The likelihood 
of vocational success decreases with age if the respondent held a skilled 
manual job. The relationship is especially strong for those between the 
ages of eighteen and forty. Sixty-eight percent of those younger than 
forty in skilled manual jobs were most successful, compared with fifty-four 
percent of those in white-collar jobs and twenty-five percent of those 
in unskilled manual jobs. 

It is intensified by having received lengthy on-the-job training. 

The influence of skilled manual positions upon vocational success is most 
pronounced among those who received this training on their current jobs 

^Schletzer jet al . , however, found no relationship between 
occupational level and job success; Schletzer jet al . , Factors Related 
to Employment Success , p. 22. 
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for at least seven days. Even among those with little or no training, 
however, the skilled manual workers were still most likely to be successful. 
Among those with lengthy on-the-job training, seventy-nine percent of those 
in skilled manual positions were most successful, compared with forty-nine 
percent of those in white-collar jobs and twenty-seven percent of those in 
unskilled manual jobs. This is in contrast with those who had less on- 
the-job training or none at all: forty-seven percent of those who held 

skilled manual jobs were most successful, compared with thirty-four per- 
cent of those in white-collar jobs and nineteen percent of those in unskilled 
manual jobs. 

The relationship is also intensified when the number of financial 
dependents is taken into account. Those in skilled manual positions who 
were financially responsible for at least one other person were far more 
likely to be successful than those with no financial dependents. Among 
those with financial dependents, sixty-one percent of those in skilled 
manual jobs were most successful, compared with thirty-nine percent of those 
in white-collar jobs and sixteen percent of those in unskilled manual jobs. 

The association between skilled manual jobs and vocational success 
is not explained by race, socio-economic status, or having undertaken spe^ 
cial training, and it is not interpreted by salary at follow-up. The 
frequencies were too small to control this relationship by sex, although 
fully ninety percent of those who occupied skilled manual positions were 
men. The introduction of the following variables did not aid in specify- 
ing the relationship: age at the onset of the disability, the severity or 

stigma of the disability, whether the respondent was labelled by others 
as disabled, whether the respondent worked prior to becoming disabled, and 
job satisfaction. 
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A seconoary aim of this study was to discover the impact upon 
these poorly educated and disabled workers of technological changes, 
such as automation, that may have occurred in job requirements since 
placements. However, few respondents to this study had ever worked in a 
place where automation was important. Even fiiwer felt that new indus- 
trial techniques had affected them at all. However, given the educa- 
tional limitations of the sample and other reinforcements in the data 
of the lack of sophistication and the restricted opportunities of these 
respondents these figures may be underestimated. 

The respondents were asked: "Have you ever worked in any place 

that had very new and modern equipment?" Six percent had worked in a 
place that was computerized, thirty-two percent had worked with modern 
machinery, four percent had worked with both, and fifty-eight percent had 
worked with neither. However, only fifteen percent felt that they had 
been affected by new industrial techniques. Upon probing, sixteen per- 
cent responded that new jobs had been made available to them and twenty- 
two percent felt that it had made work easier for them. Only three per- 
cent had lost jobs because of automation or new machinery. Because of the 
small number of people who were consistently affected by new industrial 
techniques, further elaboration of the data was not possible. A larger 
sample of disabled people might well yield significant factors concerning 
the relationships among the respondents and the probabilities of being 
positively or negatively affected by industrial changes* 
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Vocational Self-Image 

Vocational self-image was measured by a series of seven items. ^ 

Yuker and his associates documented that the disabled project their 

own attitudes onto the attitudes of others when responding to these kinds 
2 

of questions. 



"Compared to other people who do this kind of work, how good a 
worker would you say you are? Do you think you're about the same (N=156) , 
better (N=103) , or worse (N=3) ? (Don't know or no answer: N=18) , 

"Compared to others, how good a worker does your supervisor think 
you are? Does he think you're the same (N=113), better (N=118), or worse 
(N=2) . (Don't know: N=29, no supervisor: N=18). 

"In general, how do you think most people feel about working with 
someone who is handicapped? (PROBE: Why do you say that?)" (Doesn't 

bother them: N=224, does bother them: N=43 , mixed or depends: N=39 , don't 
know or no answer: N=33) . 

"How do you think most employers feel about hiring someone who is 
handicapped? (PROBE: Why do you say that?)" (Will hire: N=131, won't 

hire: N=134, mixed or skeptical: N=75, don't know or no answer: N=49) • 

"Do you think that handicapped workers should be supervised more 
closely than other workers? a) Why do you think so? (Why don't you think 
so?)" (Yes: N=37 , no: N=287, qualified or mixed: N=56, don’t know: N=9) . 

"Compared to p,jple who are not handicapped, do you think that 
handicapped people do the same job (N=145) , a better job (N=190) , or a 
worse job (N=3)? a) Why do you say that?" (Depends: N=40, don't knows: 

N=1 1) . 

"How would you feel about working with people who are handicapped? 
(PROBE: Why is that?)" (Don't mind: N=360, do mind: N=18, depends: N=6 , 
don't know: N=5) . 

2 

Harold E. Yuker, J.R. Block, and Janet H. Younng, The Measurement 
of Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons . (Albertson, N.Y.: Human Resources 

Center, 1966). See also Human Resources Center, The Development of 
Physiological and Psychological Measures Predictive of Adjustment to 
Disability , (Albertson, N.Y.: Human Resources Center, 1966). 
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It was hypothesized that those with positive self-images would be success- 
ful, since self-expectations are likely to be reflected in behavior. None 
of these items, however, are related to either the degree of vocational 
success or employment status.* 1 This may be partly the result of the way 
in which some of these questions are "loaded": it is simpler for the 

respondents to say that the disabled in general and they in particular 
are not different from the non-disabled in work-related behavior than to 
explain why they are different. Moreover, the high proportion of don’t 
knows, no answers, and qualified answers indicates that many experienced 
difficulties in responding to these items. In all, twenty-two percent of 
the responses to these seven questions produced uncertain answers. This 
is in itself probably a good indication of the negative effects that stem 
from the disabled status in this society. To show that this proportion 
of uncertain answers is not representative of the interview schedule, 
seven other non-f actual items were randomly selected for comparison, 
resulting in only eight percent uncertain answers. 

Need to Work 

It was hypothesized that those who felt they must work, either 
because of financial need or social norms, would be successful, since 
perceived pressure is likely to result in action. 

Those who had a financial need to work were more likely to be 

successfully employed than those who did not indicate this need when the 

2 

number of dependents is used as an indicator of need. There is a direct 

^Felton found that the more successful "viewed themselves as 
worthwhile, responsible workers and subordinated their handicaps to their 
positive capabilities and potential;" Felton, p. 505. 

2 

This was supported by Felton, p. 505, and Schletzer et al. , 
Factors Related to Employment Success, p. 25. 
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relationship between vocational success and the number of people who were 
dependent upon the respondent for support. Those who were financially 
responsible for at least two other persons were especially likely to be 
successful. Thirty-nine percent of those with two or more financial de- 
pendents were most successful, compared with twenty-eight percent of those 
with one dependent and nineteen percent of those with no dependents. 

This relationship is dependent, however, upon age. The effect upon 
vocational success of having two or more financial dependents is especially 
strong for those between the ages of eighteen and forty, whereas it is 
reduced among those who were older. Fifty-five percent of those younger 
than forty with two or more financial dependents were most successful, 
compared with thirty-five percent of those with one dependent and twenty- 
seven percent of those with no dependents. 

The association is conditional upon having disabilities which are 
not highly stigmatized. Those whose disabilities carried no stigma or 
little stigma were most likely to be successful if they were financially 
responsible for at least two other people. If the disability was one of 
medium or high stigma, having dependents made less difference in vocation- 
al success. Among those with little or no stigma, fifty percent of those 
with two or more financial dependents were most successful, against twenty- 
six percent of those with one dependent and twenty percent of those with 
no dependents. 

The relationship between the number of dependents, as an indicator 
of financial need to work, is not explained by sex or race, and it is not 
interpreted by socio-economic status, job level, or job satisfaction. 
Moreover, the introduction of the following variables does not help to 
specify the relationship: age at the onset of the disability, the severity 
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of the disability, whether the respondent was labelled by others as 
disabled, whether formal or informal methods of finding jobs were 
used, having specific requirements when looking for work, or having 
undertaken special training to acquire new skills. 

There is no association between vocational achievement and per- 
ceived social pressure or general preference to work.^ Although an 
effort was made to avoid loading this question and a probe was used, the 
skewed marginals suggest that at least some bias was present: eighty- 
five percent said they would rather work than stay at home. As noted 
in Chapter II, among those who stated they preferred to work, eighteen 
percent gave such reasons as "I like to work" or ,, It , s right to work." 
Forty- three percent said they wanted to be useful of busy, and thirty- 
five percent said they disliked staying home. 

These data were elaborated to see whether a relationship with 
vocational achievement did exist when other variables were held constant. 
The introduction of the following variables did not specify the problem: 
sex, age, age at the onset of the disability, whether the respondent was 
labelled by others as disabled, job satisfaction, and the number of fin- 
ancial dependents. Evidently preference and financial pressures to work 
do not exert a cumulative influence upon vocational achievement. 

However, the introduction of four other variables did specify the 
original absence of a relationship. Those in the "upper” and "middle" 
classes were especially likely to be successful if they expressed a pre- 
ference to work. This pattern is absent in the "lower class." Among 
those in the "upper class," fifty percent who preferred to work were 

Iq. 10: "If you didn’t need the money, would you rather stay at 

home (N=58) , or would you rather have a job (N=320)?" a) "Why do you 
say that?" 
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most successful, against thirty-five percent of those who preferred to 
stay at home. Among those in the "middle class," thirty-two percent who 
preferred to work were most successful, compared with twenty-four per- 
cent of those who preferred to stay at home. 

Those who preferred to work with the least severe disabilities 
were most likely to be successfully employed. The relationship is re- 
versed for those with moderately severe disabilities, with those pre- 
ferring not to work more successful than those who would rather work. 
There are no differences among those with the most severe disabilities. 
Among those with the least severe disabilities, forty-four percent of 
those who preferred to work were most successful, compared with five per- 
cent of those who preferred to stay at home. Among those with moderately 
severe disabilities, however, twenty-nine percent of those who preferred 
to work were most successful, against forty-five percent of those who 
preferred to stay at home. 

Surprisingly, those whose disabilities were most highly stigma- 
tized were especially successful if they had expressed a preference to 
work. Thirty percent of those with highly stigmatized disabilities were 
most successful if they preferred to work, compared with fourteen percent 
of those who preferred to stay at home. Perhaps the very fact of having 
a job is sufficiently rewarding to those who are highly stigmatized to 
partly compensate for their social disadvantages. 

Finally, those in white-collar jobs at follow-up were most likely 
to be successful if they preferred to work. Forty-two percent of those 
who occupied white-collar jobs were most successful if they preferred 
to work, compared with nineteen percent of those who would rather stay 
at home. This suggests that white-collar jobs were associated with 
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greater job satisfaction than blue-collar jobs, although the frequencies 
are too small to test the four variables simultaneously. 

Although there was at first no relationship between the preference 
to work and vocational achievement, the introduction of additional vari- 
ables revealed that those who preferred to work were likely to be success- 
ful in the labor market if they were in the "upper class," not severely 
disabled, stigmatized, and occupants of white-collar jobs. 

Placement-Related Factors 

It was hypothesized that those who had "successful" placements 
by the sponsoring agency, in terms of job level, job salary, and the 
fewer times placement was attempted would be successful, since success 
is more likely to be continued than reversed. 

Although job level at placement is not associated with vocational 
success, those who earned the most at placement were likely to be suc- 
cessful at follow-up. ^ Respondents with weekly salaries of $111 or more 
tended to be both successful and employed. Fcrty-eight percent of those 
with weekly salaries of $111 or more were most successful, compared with 
only seventeen percent of those with weekly salaries below $50. Their 
earnings were highest at placement, and they continued to increase their 
earnings and/or job level to the time of follow-up. 

This relationship is conditional upon age. The effect of salary 
at placement upon success at follow-up is most pronounced among those 
between the ages of eighteen and forty, and it is reduced among those 

■^McPhee found that those with weekly salaries of $50 or more at 
closure were more likely to be employed at follow-up than those with 
smaller salaries; McPhee , pp. 562-563. 
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who were older. Sixty-eight percent of those younger than forty who earned 
$91 or more were most successful, compared with forty-one percent of those 
who earned between $71 and $90 and twenty- two percent of those who earned 
less than $70. 

Similarly, it is conditional upon the duration of the disability 
prior to placement. Those earning the most at placement who had been 
disabled for a maximum of six years at that time were especially likely to 
be successful. Salary level at placement is not as strongly associated 
with subsequent success for those who had been disabled for a longer period 
prior to placement. Sixty-nine percent of those disabled for a maximum 
of six years at placement were most successful, compared with twenty-one 
percent of those earning less than $70. 

This relationship is not explained by sex or job level at placement. 
It is not specified by age at the onset of the disability, the severity or 
stigma of the disability, whether the respondent was labelled by others as 
disabled, or job interest at intake. 

Whether the respondent was placed directly or indirectly by the spon- 
soring agency did not influence his vocational achievement. This is not 
specified by the number of times that placement was attempted. There is 
no association between success and either the length of time between in- 
take and placement, or the amount of unemployment prior to intake."^ 

Although the index was constructed to eliminate the effect of the 
year of placement upon the degree of success, those placed recently were 
more likely to be employed at follow-up than those placed less recently. 

^“McPhee found that those employed at intake were more frequently 
employed at follow-up; McPhee, pp. 562-563. Schletzer ^t al. found no 
differences by previous employment; Schletzer j^t al. , Factors Related 
to Employment Success , pp. 21-22. 
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This is not conditional upon sex, age, socio-economic status, the severity 
of the disability, or the stigma of the disability. 

Disability-Related Factors 

It was hypothesized that those who experienced the fewest vocational 
changes by the onset of the disability, in terms of the nature of employ- 
ment, the place of employment, and salary would be successful, since the 
impact of the disability upon career patterns was likely to be less 
critical. 

These disability-related factors are not upheld by the data. There 
are no relationships between vocational achievement and changes in job 
level, changes in salary, or changes in employment site that coincide 
with the onset of the disability.* Although it was thought that this might 
be specified by the variation in time elapsed since the occurrence of the 
impairments, the introduction of this factor did not elaborate the data, 

* Although Jaffe, Day, and Adams located significant differences in 
success according to whether the job and employer were maintained after 
the disability, they studied men disabled within ten years of the inter- 
view; thirty-five percent of the respondents in this study were disabled 
within ten years of being interviewed. See Jaffe, Day, and Adams, pp. 65- 
70. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SUMMARY 



This study was designed to discover the occupational experiences 
of those who are both physically disabled and poorly educated. Inter- 
views were held with 389 permanently disabled men and women who were 
serviced by a private employment agency in New York during the period 
1960 through 1967. Each respondent was medically cleared for full time 
work, but vocationally handicapped as a result of his disability. Only 
people with fewer than twelve years of formal education were interviewed, 
in order to concentrate upon those who were likely to have the greatest 
difficulties in securing and maintaining employment. This study repre- 
sents an important step in beginning to understand the processes of ad- 
justment between the needs of the marginal worker and the demands of the 
labor market. 

An index of vocational achievement was constructed to measure the 
ability to function in the work situation with maximum rewards, given the 
limitations imposed by the disabled status. Unlike most previous studies, 
which equated employment at follow-up with success and unemployment with 
failure, the measure of vocational achievement includes employment status 
as well as changes in salary and major changes in job level since place- 
ment. Those employed at follow-up were divided into three groups; "most 
successful," "somewhat successful," and "least successful." 
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The demographic factors associated with vocational achievement 
are sex (men were mare: successful than women), age (the young were more 
successful), and "upper class" socio-economic status. Factors related 
to the nature of the disability associated with vocational achievement 
are onset of the disability before the age of forty-five and having 
disabilities which were free from stigma. Work-related factors associated 
with vocational achievement are interest in skilled manual jobs at intake, 
placement into relatively high-paying jobs, avoiding formal job-seeking 
channels since placement, not having specific job requirements when seeking 
the last job held, holding skilled manual positions at follow-up, having 
received lengthy on-the-job training, and having a financial need to 
work as indicated by the number of dependents. 

Although only work-related factors are amenable to change from 
the point of view of the disabled individual, attention to all these 
factors by rehabilitation personnel should aid in attaining maximum vo- 
cational achievements. 
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